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A JUSTIFICATION OF JUDAISM. 


“ Toleranz sollte eigentlich nur eine vortibergehende Gesinnung sein: sie muss 
zur Anerkennung fiihren. Dulden heisst beleidigen.”— Gorrue. 


I. 


“On the Choice of a Profession” is a favorite subject for 
a school-boy’s essay. The selection is always far freer on 
paper than in life, where the limitations upon the liberty of 
our action make themselves too abundantly felt. The 
choice of a religion is still more narrowly circumscribed, 
and even the mere combination of the words sounds some- 
what strangely in our ears. It is not only that the majority 
of mankind continue to hold the same faith which their 
fathers held before them, but that particular religions 
appear peculiarly characteristic of or adapted to certain 
races and regions on the earth. To follow out this line of 
thought and test its correctness would lead too far. So 
much at any rate seems true, that of the historical religions 
of the past not more than two could be professed by the 
modern European. And even in this modest number there 
may be exaggeration. For, while of a supposed two Chris- 
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tianity is obviously one, it is a matter of contested argu- 
ment whether Judaism is another. But, even though it be 
allowed that Judaism may possibly consort with modern 
European civilization, it would seem hazardous to the verge 
of absurdity to claim for it any share or influence in future 
developments of Religion through the Western world. 
Whatever value Judaism may have had in the past as 
the parent of Christianity and whatever help or interest its 
sacred literature may have been and still may be to pro- 
fessed religionists or students of religion, Judaism itself, 
it is generally held, ceased to have any further connection 
with the general course of history or thought, more than 
eighteen centuries ago. So far as concerns the world at 
large, its disappearance was then final: it can never hope to 
become a religious force acting beyond its own narrowest 
limits. Such a view of Judaism is generally assumed as an 
axiom or treated as an acknowledged commonplace ; but, if 
cogent arguments were needed to substantiate it, they could 
be found in plenty. Since it is proposed here to put for- 
ward a few suggestions in rash opposition to a commonly 
accepted conclusion, it is necessary to face the arguments 
on which that conclusion is based. 
. At the present time, when civilization. is growing firm 
and old, it is very improbable that a numerically insignifi- 
cant sect should be able to exercise much influence upon 
the enormous majorities which surround it. But, when 
the small minority is made up of Jews and the large ma- 
jority of Christians, this improbability is greatly increased. 
For Judaism has natural difficulties to contend with in the 
way of extending its teachings to others beyond its pale. 
Just asin bygone ages, when the times were ripe for the 
introduction of a newer and higher faith upon the Empire 
of Rome, the religion which fulfilled the needed conditions 
was compelled to break away from Judaism, although it 
bore a Jewish origin, and just as in those far-off days the 
national wrappings in which the larger doctrine was hidden 
away from vulgar gaze had to be broken through and torn 
asunder that the world might reap the benefit of that which 
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they concealed, so in our own age does the inherently 
national form of Judaism necessitate its national exclusive- 
ness. Nor is this all. Civilization is penetrated with 
Christianity. It has soaked its way, it is alleged, through 
every form of culture so effectually that, so long and so far 
as an historical religion is wanted at all, that religion cannot 
be another than Christianity. Least of all can it be a 
religion out of which Christianity itself grew. For, where 
Judaism is best spoken of, it is generally held that Chris- 
tianity is its higher, more universal form. It is the flower/ 
of which Judaism is the stem. All the valuable elements 
in Judaism are taken up into Christianity, which has added 
to them many original traths and excellences of its own. 
It has discarded the Jewish limitations of form, and spirit- 
ualized the Jewish doctrine. It is, in short, regarded as a 
higher development of religion; and, though out of and from 
it the world may possibly pass on to a yet higher stage of 
religious thought, it can never revert to a lower level. 
Religion, like every other side of civilization, must go for- 
ward. Retrogression means decay. - 

Judaism is thus treated as a survival and an anachronism. 
The modern Jews of Western Europe or America are 
spoken of as the victims of an inconsistent dualism, which is 
none the less real because for the most part not consciously 
experienced. When they are wakened from their dream, 
they will see that they must either lose their modern civili- 
zation and their modern patriotism or abandon a religion 
irreconcilable with the larger bulk of their ideas and their 
practice. Judaism cannot cast off its Eastern and national 
skin without losing its identity: any attempt, so it is said, 
to adapt the old framework to new and alien conditions 
has resulted, and can only result, in an empty, colorless, and 
unemotional creed, which can exercise but a lingering influ- 
ence upon its own immediate admirers and none upon those 
outside it.* 


If there were no reasons for suspecting some want of 


*Cp. E. yon Hartmann, Das religiédse Bewusstsein der Menschheit im Stufen- 
gange seiner Entwickelung, p. 537, 
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judicial impartiality and scientific comprehension of facts 
preceding the formation of these opinions, it might seem 
hazardous to question such a unanimity of condemnation. 
It is in any case only with the utmost diffidence that I here 
venture to criticise the conclusions of a long array of illus- 
trious writers, belonging, moreover, to very various schools 
and representing very opposite phases of religious thought. 
The way had best be paved by stating some of the reasons 
just alluded to which tend to weaken the value of an other- 
wise overpowering concurrence of opinion among scholars. 
These writers are either Christians themselves or are 
accustomed to regard Christianity as the highest among his- 
torical religions. Christianity certainly grew out of Juda- 
ism, whatever the exact measure of its originality may be ; 
and not only is it of Jewish parentage, but, while it has 
absorbed and adopted certain portions of Jewish teaching, 
it has rejected others; and of others, again, it has claimed 
the authorship, as if they were fresh creations of its own. 
Of these new doctrines and dogmas, some may have grown 
hoary and decrepit with age, some may be rejected in their 
theological form by many thinkers, and some denied alto- 
gether; but those who do this show no more inclination 
than the most attached believers to go back to the faith of 
which Christianity was born. If Christianity does not go 
far enough to satisfy their developed sense of religious re- 
quirement, Judaism, in their opinion, lags still further be- 
hind. Hence, we find, to begin with, a strong tendency to 
use Judaism as a foil for Christianity. In the words of 
orthodoxy, Judaism is the old dispensation, Christianity the 
new: the former is the preparation, the latter the fulfil- 
ment; the one fitted for the childhood of humanity, the 
other for its manhood. And, when the phrases of orthodoxy 
are put aside, Judaism receives no gentler treatment. The 
supposed specific excellences of Christianity are shown to 
be painfully absent in the older faith, and the breadth and 
height of Christian teaching is made all the more conspicu- 
ously prominent when brought into glaring contrast with 
the narrow doctrine and mechanical externalism of the sup- 
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planted creed. Philosophical writers, who are not bound to 
deal tenderly with the sacred books of the Hebrews, have 
pushed this method of contrast to its furthest limits. Eager 
to find system where no system was intended, they pay too 
little attention to the natural inconsistencies and incomplete- 
ness of thought among the Hebrews of old. Isolated 
phrases of the Old Testament are taken, and consequences 
drawn from them of an irreligious character. They are 
speculatively shown to be incompatible with higher religious 
ideas, and hence it is argued that a new departure was - 
necessary for the cause of religious development. And, 
while the acknowledged merits of the Old Testament are 
regarded as adumbrations or premonitory symptoms of the 
coming splendor, the inadequacies of form or expression 
discerned by philosophic criticism in the various books of 
the New Testament are regarded as unimportant remnants 
of Judaism, to be easily distinguished and removed from the 
general body of doctrine. While sentences from the Old 
Testament are shaped into a system of low religious devel- 
opment, scanty extracts from the New are made to assume 
the large conclusions of a long and many-sided religious 
progress.* 

Lastly, while Christianity is not held to be the same now 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, or while the amount 
of its advance is read into the records of its origin, Judaism 
is supposed to be either exactly the same as it was then or, 
if it has changed for the better, to be losing its true charac- 
ter. Christianity, apparently, can develop without losing 
its distinctiveness: Judaism cannot. Thus, two things are 


*It is unnecessary to give many illustrations of this tendency in philosophic 
writings. I may, however, refer to Pfleiderer’s Religions-philosophie auf geschicht- 
licher Grundlage, a work to which I, like many other students, am under the deep- 
est obligations. With him, two disconnected sentences from Matthew (v., 45; xi., 27) 
are sufficient to show that Jesus had essentially broken away from the “ natural 
Particularism and supramundane transcendentalism”"’ of the Jewish conception of 
God ; while Paul’s juridical theory of atonement, which was never taught by the 
Synagogue, is called a Jewish remnant, the mere “form ” out of which the real idea 
rises triumphantly. (ist ed., pp. 374, 673, cp. pp. 512, 489. The enlarged second edition, 
in two volumes, I did not see till I had written these pages, but cp. vol. ii., pp. 370, 461- 
464.) The mental attitude which prompts the using of the catchwords “ Jewish” and 
“ Christian” in this manner is sarcastically alluded to by the eminent Jewish psy- 
chologist, H. Steinthal, in his Zinleitung in die Psychologie und Sprachwissen- 
schaft (2d ed., p. 217), a8 an instance of scientific monomania. 
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done: first, a one-sided conception is formed of Judaism as 
it was; and, secondly, no divergence from this incomplete 
conception is recognized or admitted. Whether Judaism 
may not have developed in the very directions where its in- 
adequacy is most generally set forth, whether at any rate it 
may not be capable of development along its own lines, is 
never thought worthy of consideration. For students of re- 
ligious philosophy, Judaism ‘isually means an exaggerated 
representation of certain characteristics of the faith at the 
time of Christ; and the Judaism of the present day is im- 
agined either to be identical with the supposed Judaism of 
the past or, so far as it is different, to be Judaism no more. 
But why should not the Judaism of the nineteenth century 
have as good a claim to be regarded as a true form of the 
Jewish religion as the Judaism of any earlier age? I even 
venture to believe that the possible Judaism of the future, 
to which the course of events is pointing, might still be 
properly designated by the old name. 

But, although the arguments used against a possible re- 
vival of Jewish influence in the evolution of religion are 
somewhat qualified by these considerations, they still remain 
exceedingly strong. Iam therefore bound to repeat that it 
is but tentatively and with much hesitation that I now pro- 
ceed to point out certain elements in Judaism which may 
give its justification a reality and its existence a value at 
the present time. 

That we are now living in a period of much religious un- 
rest and disquietude is tolerably clear. Religious sensation- 
alism, on the one side, is confronted by secularism, on the 
other. Every creed is on its trial: none can hope to escape 
the white light of critical and historical investigation. But 
the orthodox defenders of established faiths are no less eager 
than ever to maintain their ground. The pretensions they 
put forward are as high and sweeping as in the past, and the 
vehemence of the one party is matched by the obstinate re- 
sistance of the other. Real though liberal religious opinions 
may at present have no very wide influence, but their mere 
existence has an importance of its own. There is a value in 
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a creed which protests against the extravagances of two 
opposite poles of religious opinions, while it supports what 
is true and genuinely significant in either. The mere sup- 
port and protest given in an unconscious or semi-conscious 
manner by a creed which does not trouble its head about 
the world beyond it are not without their use, as, given 
consciously and deliberately, they assume a deeper signifi- 
cance. As such a creed of reconcilement and mediation, 
Judaism deserves, I think, a fuller recognition thanit usu- 
ally receives. 

It is very difficult to express accurately, and yet briefly, 
the merits which are here claimed for it; but, for the sake 
of making the path we have to tread easier, and the goal 
more prominent, it may be well to avoid the dulness of cir- 
cumlocution, even at the risks of a misleading brevity. 

Judaism teaches a mean between Trinitarianism and 
Deism. It protests agaiist the superfluity of the one and 
the inadequacy of the other. It protests against the insuffi- 
ciency of an ethic which ignores God; but it supports those 
who teach that the highest action is moral action, governed 
by purely moral laws. It asserts the necessity of faith, and 
it is not without a theology of its own; but it is unfriendly 
toward dogmas which are with difficulty harmonized with 
reason, and it is hostile to others which need any squaring 
with the most rigid requirements of morality. While it 
protests against any infringement of intellectual freedom, it 
is anxious to preserve a collective and organic unity through- 
out its parts. It seeks to keep a hold upon the past, but to 
develop in the future ; to maintain the truth of revelation 
without being riveted immovably to the written record of a 
single revelation in bygone ages. 

Two opposite forms of thought have here been pointed 
out, to which Judaism is supposed to supply a needed cor- 
rective or balance. But these bare assertions contain little 
beyond negatives, and nothing beyond vagueness. They 
need filling up by substantive illustration and proof. We 
have to look for the positive characteristics of value which 
Judaism either now possesses or which it might develop 
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from itself. In other words, we have to ask, How far does - 
Judaism satisfy the actual requirements of a modern re- 
ligion ? 

So worded, the idea may sound grotesque. A religion 
does not usually claim to satisfy existing requirements: it 
rather asserts the possession of truths which are unknown 
or opposed to the teaching and Weltanschawung which 
it strives tosupplant. If we were to pretend that a general 
test for the success of a new faith is the degree to which it 
can harmonize with the opinions it finds already established, 
the single example of Christianity would be sufficient to 
demolish so foolish an idea. But in the present time, under 
changed conditions, it is very difficult to realize how a creed 
which should put forward doctrines in such startling con- 
trast to the existing body of religious opinion, as were the 
doctrines of Christianity to the heathenism and philosophies 
of the Roman world, could meet with any brilliant success. 
Civilization is older and more stable. It were the very depths 
of pessimism to believe that all the religious results of such 
long and splendid epochs of history should have to make 
way for wholly alien ideas. Forms of thought may change 
in expression, and grow in purity and fulness; but there are 
general moral and religious tendencies which, while passing 
forward to better, deeper realization, will never be entirely 
set aside. Yet it would indicate an overweening belief in 
his width and accuracy of vision, if any man should attempt 
to lay down positively a list of conditions which a religion 
of the near future will and must fulfil. Such a list may 
only be offered tentatively for what it is worth: in this case, 
as sketchy and immature suggestions, of which the small 
possible value is probably still further reduced by their 
being framed too partially in the interests of a particular 
faith. 

I. 


Of almost every religion, the most essential portion is its 
teaching respecting God and his relations to nature and to 
man. We have, then, to ask, Are there any general criteria 
by which, if such a dangerous choice of words may be 
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‘ hazarded for the moment, we may test, not the truth of such 
dogmas, but their acceptability ? 

First among these requisites of dogma might well be 
placed simplicity. 

A good deal may be included under this single word. It 
is not necessary that the dogmas of a faith should be few 
in number, although such a characteristic is certainly 
advantageous; because, where the dogmas are few, there is 
greater chance of unity among the believers being main- 
tained. Yet a religion which presents an elaborate system 
of theology may not be able to dispense with a number of 
dogmas which are interdependent on one another, and of 
which the loss of one means the loss of all. The unity 
among the dogmas will tend to preserve unity among the 
adherents of such a religion. Simplicity, then, does not 
necessarily imply fewness in number. What it does imply 
is Rationality and Plasticity. Each of these terms, which 
are here used somewhat improperly, needs its own explana- 
tion. Rational dogmas may be defined as those which spec- 
ulative thought can adopt on its own account, or which 
are only particular instances of general conceptions. Tried 
by such a test, the essential dogmas of Judaism would come 
out unharmed. If, indeed, the integrity of the Pentateuch 
or the advent of a Messiah be still reckoned as essential 
Jewish dogmas, Judaism fails to satisfy our test; but, at the 
present day, such doctrines, though possibly held by many, 
would not be regarded by the majority as essentials. 
There is no dogma in Judaism which is so outside the range 
of thought as the Immaculate Conception in Roman Cathol- 
icism. The doctrine of the Trinity can easily be defended 
and made to correspond with the necessities of the pure 
reason; but even Hegel, in his magnificent and dazzling 
representation of philosophic Christianity, seems sorely 
pressed when he has to prove the a priori rationality of the 
Incarnation in the single Christ.* 

The Jewish conceptions of God and his relations to the 
world never pass beyond the limits-of philosophy. They 
«Hegel, Philosophie der Religion, il., pp. 233-256, 

2 
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ean expand with the progress of thought, but they will not 
be found to disconnect themselves with its conclusions. 
The one specifically Jewish dogma of Judaism, which may 
roughly be called the “Election of Israel,” cannot be re- 
garded as beyond or repugnant to reason, unless the idea 
of God revealing himself in history be also so regarded.* 

The word “plasticity” may bear a twofold signification. 
We may first imply by it a want of liability to perversion. 
This appears to be a very needful or, at any rate, a very 
valuable constituent of religious dogma. A doctrine the 
form of which makes it easily capable of being twisted into 
exaggerated and even false senses is very: likely to cause 
mischief in various directions. I would not claim that 
Judaism is perfectly sound in this particular, because the 
very dogma of the election of Israel, just alluded to, can be, 
and often has been, dangerously and immorally perverted. 
Nevertheless, in its conception of God, it is better off than 
Christianity. Divine Unity can hardly be made to wear an 
idolatrous disfigurement, but the Trinity has frequently 
degenerated into Tritheism. 

By plasticity, we may also mean that the same dogmas can 
be held indifferently by a philosopher and a plough-boy. 
They must be wide and general enough to allow each of 
these to charge them with peculiar meaning in his own way, 
and yet definite enough to constitute a real bond of union 
between both. Here, again, Judaism may find an honorable 
place among the creeds which satisfy this condition. In 
England, the difficulty unfortunately would lie in finding 
the Jewish philosopher or the Jewish plough-boy; but as- 
suming the pair were seated side by side in the synagogue, 
listening to the confession, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One,” or whispering Amen to the words 
“ Blessed art thou who hast sent us faithful prophets,” 
although Deity and inspiration would mean two very differ- 
ent things to either, they could yet be conscious of a real 
participation in a common faith. 


*It is not unphilosophic to go even further than this. Cp. Lotze, Mikrokosmus, 
3d ed., vol. fii., p. 362. 
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Another requisite of dogma might be designated by the 
words “Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness,” correlative terms 
answering to a correlation in thought. 

Allusion was made above to certain broad, moral, and 
religious tendencies apparent in the course of civilization. 
They point to conclusions which, in the gradual religious 
development of humanity, will become accepted more uni- 
versally and held more purely. What these conclusions 
are will naturally be a subject of dispute, and consequently 
what follows here is nothing more than the expression of an 
individual opinion and. open to objections from opposite 
sides. So muck, however, will be granted: that, unless we 
may regard it as possible that civilization has gone wrong 
in its widest and holiest generalizations, a new creed, or an 
old one seeking expansion, must include within the range 
of its doctrines all such tendencies and conclusions which 
are demanded more and more generally by the progressive 
religious consciousness of mankind. The assured outcome 
and issue of long processes of religious thought must be 
taken up and, if possible, systematized by the Faith which 
is asking for a wider hearing. 

How far is Judaism capable of submitting itself to such 
a test? It is a test which touches points concerning which 
Judaism has been very generally attacked. It may at once 
be allowed that all the religious conclusions which may be 
confidently expected to form part of future religious devel- 
opments will not be found fully and clearly expressed in 
the Old Testament or in the Talmud. But, though this 
fact be admitted (it is worse than useless to evade it), it 
is by no means necessarily fatal to Judaism’s wider claims, 
unless it can be shown that a creed either may not or 
cannot advance upon its written origines. Judaism in phil- 
osophic writings is usually called a Religion of Law 
( Gesetzes-religion), which cannot progress without denying 
itself. The description, however, though this is not the 
place to prove it, is unfair. As a matter of fact, and what- 
ever the causes, Judaism has not only advanced beyond the 
religious views of two thousand years back, but also con- 
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tains within itself the capacity for further development. In 
such a magnificent collection of religious writings as the 
Old Testament, almost everything which we now require 
may be found in germ. But the grandeur and dignity of 
human history would be marred and weakened, if we had 
perforce to believe that, while in all other directions of his 
mental endowment man progresses and will progress, in 
religion alone there must be stagnation and sterility. 

Let us now pass in review some of the supposed Jewish 
deficiencies which fall under this category of inclusiveness. 
Among the most important is that one which is usually set 
forth in an attack on the Jewish monotheism. It is said 
that the God of Judaism is One indeed, but a One who has 
no necessary relation to the world. The Jewish monothe- 
ism is abstract, and its God is a false infinite. He has 
created the world by a few divine fiats at a particular time, 
and this created world is consequently outside him. But, 
if there is anything outside God, God is no longer infinite. 
Moreover, the world, divested of contact with the Divine 
Spirit, has no divine and necessary course of its own to run. 
Its relations to God are external and accidental; and the 
laws which govern it, not being essential to its own nature, 
can be changed and modified by God at his pleasure. God 
ruling from the outside and not from within, Nature is not 
alive, but dead; and the highest authority becomes identi- 
fied with license or even with chance. As regards man, 
the results of such a conception of God are of much graver 
consequence; and they will be more than once alluded to 
in the sequel. It is this false transcendentalism against 
which Goethe protests in lines which, from their pregnancy 
and simplicity, are worth quoting here : — 


“Was war’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ! 
Thm ziemt’s die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass, was in ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vermisst.” 


The corrective of this one-sided conception of God is fur- 
nished in the manner indicated by Goethe’s poem. God is 
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not only the source of nature, but he is in nature: he is 
not merely transcendent, but he is also immanent. We 
regard him not only under the aspect of Creator, but also 
as the Ruach ha’ kodesch, the Hagion Pnewma, the Divine 
Spirit in and through which nature and man pass from 
stage to stage of their.appointed history. 

Hence, the continuity and divinity of the world are main- 
tained. The laws of nature are no longer accidental, but 
essential: they flow necessarily from the single and infinite 
divine Source as the eternal laws of God, changeless even 
as their Author. 

But such an aspect of God, however closely associated 
with Christian teaching in philosophical writings, is not by 
any means un-Jewish. The idea of a Divine Spirit, co-exten- 
sive with and immanent in the universe, may be detected 
in germ in the Old Testament; it is developed in the 
Judaism of Philo and the whole Alexandrian school; it 
can be illustrated by the Talmud and the Rabbinical litera- 
ture; it reappears markedly in the Kabbala; and it is often 
clothed in an imaginative and mystic form in the Jewish 
poetry of the Middle Ages. Long ago there was urgent 
need for insisting on the transcendental aspect of God; for 
there was a danger not of perceiving God in nature, but of 
confusing nature with God. That danger has now ceased. 
There is no reason why Judaism should not teach both 
aspects of the Divine Unity. The dominant conviction of 
the self-consciousness and self-sufficiency of the Divine 
Being is quite strong enough to prevent an insistence on 
the immanent universality of the Divine Spirit degenerat- 
ing into Pantheism. It is tolerably clear from the foregoing 
that the charges of abstractness and false transcendentalism 
brought against the Jewish God are not based on sufficient 
evidence. That they may be true of some contemporary 
Jewish teaching I will not deny: they are not true inevi- 
tably. They are not the necessary weaknesses of Judaism: 
they can be overcome and superseded.* 





*Cp. Formstecher, Die Religion des Geistes, pp. 110, 111; and Philippson, Die 
Israelitische Glaubenslehre, ii., pp. 44, 224-226. 
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Just as Judaism is often said to have exalted God in a 
lonely majesty of omnipotence so far above the world that 
there is no living and continual connection between the 
Creator and the created, so in regard to man has the charge 
been often made that Judaism presents no adequate account 
and no satisfying explanation of the relation of the human 
to the divine. We have risen beyond the idea of an 
external covenant contracted between God and man as two 
separate and alien parties, and at the same time we need 
some closer and more mutual connection than the mere 
unaided practice of an unending series of moral works. 
Judaism can never, so we are told, advance beyond these two 
conceptions, and it thus fails to meet the higher and larger 
demands of the religious consciousness in its present devel- 
oped stage. The finite man, who is nevertheless a child 
of the Infinite, who is conscious of his limitations and in 
this very act of reason transcends them, and whose selfish 
desires are in continual conflict with a higher self, unrealized 
and yet real, needs to be reconciled with the Divine Infinite, 
and, in self-surrender to him, to gain a truer liberty. But 
this religious union with God can only be attained by a 
twofold means. It implies the existence of a Divine Spirit 
in the human, and it implies the continual outflow of living 
grace from God to man. The process of reconciliation 
depends on a double movement from God to man and from 
man to God. Man gives up his finitude to receive back 
the Infinite ; and God, through the free gift of inexhaustible 
love, is everlastingly revealing himself to the human souls 
which desire the divine possession. This mystic giving and 
receiving is justly regarded as the foundation of the spiritual 
life and the mainspring of religion. In Christianity, the 
needed close relationship and intercommunication between 
God and man are expressed and satisfied by the two dogmas 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement. Speculative Philos- 
ophy, however much it may differ from the ordinary ecclesi- 
astical view of these dogmas, is yet fairly unanimous that 
they represent in an adequate form a true religious con- 
clusion, and that in the future we must look, not to a mere 
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denial of them, with a recurrence to earlier and unriper 
ideas, but to their philosophic sublimation in complete 
harmony with the determinations of reason. Thus, Judaism 
is repudiated equally by orthodox Christianity and by unor- 
thodox philosophy. 

The moral bearings of the question will be considered 
later on. It will here suffice to touch upon its purely relig- 
ious aspects in their relation to Judaism. It is obvious that 
Judaism has occasion to set its face most sternly against the 
ordinary interpretations of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. It utterly denies the need of any special historical 
reconciliation between God and man. It is opposed to the 
view of any breach between Creator and created having 
ever taken place; and, if there be no special breach, there 
is no necessity for a special atonement. While teaching 
a close relationship between God and man, Judaism is 
averse to so dangerous a doctrine as that of the Incarnation, 
which, as popularly taught, implies the absolute manifesta- 
tion of the Divine in a human form. I purposely refrain 
from entering here on the very interesting and equally 
difficult question of the proper relation of Judaism to the 
Founder of Christianity. Its adequate discussion would 
need a long article for itself, while its solution is beyond 
my power. I would merely state here that Judaism, while 
postulating the divinity of humanity, can never accept the 
contrary proposition, even as applied to a life of perhaps 
unexampled splendor. The truths which are contained 
more or less markedly in these two repudiated dogmas of 
the Atonement and the Incarnation can, I think, be easily 
elicited, without quitting the platform of Judaism, by a 
somewhat larger and more urgent insistence than has been 
customary in Jewish teaching upon the Jewish doctrine 
of the creation of Man in the image of God. According to 
this dogma, the Infinite is continually being reproduced 
within the finite, and the human Son is thus directly related 
by a real though mystic bond to the Divine Father. The 
transcendental God, who reveals himself once and again on 
chosen occasions to chosen individuals, but who is not 
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continuously present in the world, is no necessary element 
of Jewish doctrine. God, as the perpetual living Redeemer, 
is no unknown aspect of the Divine to Jewish ears. Jews, 
as well as Christians, can believe in a religious act being the 
twofold movement of ourselves to the Divine and the Divine 
to us. We can clothe the common idea in a Jewish form. 
And no sin can efface, or can have effaced, this essential 
relationship. Hence, there is no necessity for a single act 
of atonement. The union between God and man is per- 
petually possible, and it is not dependent on a false identifi- 
cation in any single example of the two distinct parts of the 
one relationship. All that is true and inspiring in Mysti- 
cism might be got out of Judaism as well as out of Christi- 
anity. The enforced opposition to Christianity has, perhaps, 
tended to an exaggeration of the Jewish monotheism. It is, 
however, an error on the right side; and I would venture to 
assert that Judaism can more easily correct the supposed 
one-sidedness of its conception of God, without breaking 
down the limits of Judaism, than any form of Christianity 
can obliterate the tritheistic tendencies of Christian mono- 
theism, without losing its connection with those other 
sections of Christianity which retain them. 

As regards, then, the idea of God in relation to nature 
and man, Judaism can safely compete with other creeds. 
The only other doctrine which has passed for good into the 
religious consciousness of the civilized world, and which 
Judaism is commonly supposed to deny, will not require 
more than a very cursory treatment. The doctrine referred 
to is the equality of all races and creeds before God, first 
prominently taught by St. Paul. Paul’s teaching, new and 
startling when first uttered, is now accepted and even 
enlarged by the modern Synagogue. Paul spoke of the 
“new man,” of which the putting on brought the believer 
“where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; but 
Christ is all, and in all.” The doctrine here stated is no 
longer the exclusive possession of Christianity. Judaism 
substitutes “God” for “Christ,” and, with this change, 
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adopts Paul’s words and calls them Jewish. Moreover, the 
opposition of the Synagogue, first evoked by Christianity, to 
the dogma of “justification by faith” has induced its au- 
thorities to accept Paul’s teaching in its very widest pos- 
sible sense. Not merely the general body of believers 
of whatever race stand on an equal footing, but all men are 
equal, be their belief or their unbelief what it may. The test 
for “ justification ” is not dogmatic faith, but a life which 
conforms to its own ideal. It is evidence of the earnestness 
with which these tenets are now held by the modern Syna- 
gogue that the most desperate attempts are made to read 
them into the Pentateuch and the other works of the Old 
Testament, as well as occasionally into the Talmud. A 
wiser, larger view of Judaism and of God’s revelations will 
gradually bring with it the conviction that in religion, as in 
all other things, the law of development is constantly 
operative. 

Let this much suffice, so far as regards the requisite of 
inclusiveness. Its correlative, exclusiveness, implies that 
the modern creed must contain no doctrine which the pro- 
gressive religious consciousness of the world has definitely 
put aside. If there are two doctrines, of which the second 
has grown out of the first both logically and historically, 
we may be fairly sure that, whatever weaknesses and 
difficulties may be connected with the second, the religious 
thought of the world will never merely go back to the first. 
In correcting the one-sidedness of the earlier doctrine, the 
latter may have dropped out of sight some of the truth 
which the former contains; and hence the new teaching 
required will be one which, taking up into itself the truth 
of both, shall weld them together into a whole thu. com- 
pletes and surpasses its component parts. But the points 
where this test of exclusiveness affects Judaism had better 
be deferred till we reach the question of the morality of the 
Jewish religion and its teaching respecting the relation of 
the moral to the religious life. 

8 
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Another condition of a modern Faith is that it should not 
be in conflict with Science. There is one God, who 
reveals himself alike in nature and in man. The discoveries 
of science are the means whereby man learns of this “ nat- 
ural supernaturalism.” There is no need to linger over this 
requirement, because neither Judaism nor Christianity need 
hive any scruples in respect to it, except as regards the 
single question of miracles. Whether philosophy and sci- 
ence can possibly admit a temporary suspension of natural 
or, rather, divine laws, as consistent with their conceptions 
of God and the world, need not be here discussed. So 
much, however, seems plain: a creed of reconciliation, 
which attempts to mediatize between two opposite parties, 
can never hope for success, if a belief in miracles is a 
necessary element of its system. In this matter, Judaism is, 
at least, as well, if not better, off than Christianity. It 
is easily possible fora Jew to remain a Jew both in theory 
and practice and yet to be completely sceptical as to the 
literal truth of the recorded miracles in the Bible. The 
essential dogmas of Judaism, including “Inspiration” and 
the “Call of Israel,” are wholly independent of any belief 
in the miraculous, in the ordinary sense of the word. Nor is 
this assertion only applicable to the “ Broad Church ” section 
of Judaism. It would not, I believe, be denied or even 
challenged by the leaders of orthodox Judaism. But this 
complete independence from the miraculous cannot easily 
be claimed for any form of Christianity which falls short of 
Unitarianism. It is another question, which may not be 
dwelt upon here, whether Unitarianism itself may not 
be regarded as a modification of Judaism as fitly as of 
Christianity. 

Closely connected with this question of miracles, as it 
presents itself to us in religions which possess a collection 
of sacred books, is the question of literary criticism. Our 
creed of mediation must be impervious to the results of such 
investigation, both historical and critical, as may be brought 
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to bear upon its written sources. If a creed is shaken by 
a criticism that discovers inconsistencies in the records 
of its past history, or which disturbs accepted dates and 
authorships for particular books, it is highly improbable 
that such a creed will have a future of promise and power 
before it. Orthodox Judaism can but with difficulty 
escape from this dilemma; for it is very closely bound up 
with the organic unity of the Pentateuch, if not with its 
Mosaic origin. It is no matter of concern to it whether 
one, two, or three Isaiahs had a share in the book now 
called by his name; it is indifferent to the question whether 
David wrote the Psalms, or Solomon the Canticles. But 
any doubts thrown upon the integrity of the Pentateuch or 
of its early date cannot be regarded by Jewish orthodoxy 
with phlegmatic unconcern. But this difficulty affects 
only one form of Judaism, which is, happily, not the only 
form. A broader and more liberal Judaism need not rest 
on such a narrow and uncomfortable basis as the unity of 
the Pentateuchal law. It has no necessity to look at the 
Pentateuch in any different way from the other Biblical 
writings. The Bible will always retain its unique position 
as the main source of Jewish doctrine, and as a record of 
the highest inspiration; but these are the very qualities 
which.are not assailable by criticism. In the Bible, all 
Judaism lies in germ, and much of it developed. It contains 
the essence of Judaism, though not always in a form which 
answers to the thought of our own age. It is a part of the 
divine scheme of Revelation, but it is not without its purely 
human aspects. It is idle to seek for every teaching of 
our present civilization within the Bible, just as it is idle 
to pretend that the Bible contains no indications of an 
undeveloped moral and religious sense. If the Bible were 
perfect, God would have revealed himself all at once, and 
there would be no progress in religion possible or desirable. 
Thus, modern Judaism is not responsible for all the utter- 
ances of the Bible, any more than modern Jews can regard 
it as a credit to themselves that they are of the same race 
as Isaiah, or as a disgrace that they are ethnologically akin 
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to Judas Iscariot. This view of the Bible sets Judaism 
free from any fear of critical conclusions. While the 
unique position of the Book among the books is maintained 
and vindicated, there is no needful slavery to the letter, 
and no worship of a dead book rather than of the living 
and present Divine Spirit. It is true that the central 
position which the Pentateuch has commonly held in the 
estimation of Jews is weakened by this conception of the 
Bible, but the grandeur of Judaism and its power as a pro- 
gressive religion are enormously increased. A creed which 
can be properly described as the “ Religion of a Book” can 
have no commanding future before it. The great law of 
humanity is development, but the law of such a faith would 
be fixity or changelessness. The less would have to yield 
to the greater; and humanity, as a whole, would pass beyond 
the stage at which the Book-religion must inevitably re- 
main. But Judaism does not seem destined to stop short 
at any given moment of its growth, and, consequently, that 
view of it which would identify it with a single book can- 
not be its permanent form. Criticism, then, is no longer 
the enemy of Judaism, but its ally. Judaism will submit 
its own sources to the same critical treatment as that which 
awaits the antiquities of other creeds. It believes that its 
records will retain their high place and gain value, if they 
are impartially examined and investigated. The greatest 
prophet in the world’s history will still remain Isaiah, the 
noblest religious lyrics the Psalms. 

CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
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A VISIT TO OUR HUNGARIAN BRETHREN. 


IIT. 


On my return to Buda-Pest, I found the Parliament just 
beginning its sessions. Having assembled now for nearly 
a thousand years, it is one of the oldest of European legis- 
lative bodies. Through the kindness of one of the Unita- 
rian members, I had an opportunity to take a glance at the 
two Houses as they were organizing themselves for their 
winter’s work. The Parliament houses at present occu- 
pied by the two Chambers are in separate buildings, and 
are merely provisional quarters, a site having already 
been selected. for a permanent building worthy of the 
Hungarian capital. Nevertheless, these provisional cham- 
bers are tasteful, convenient, and characterized by an aspect 
of simple elegance that is very satisfying to the eye. The 
President and six secretaries occupy the chairs of the ele- 
vated platform, the ministers a semicircular row of desks 
at the front of the members’ seats, each ministerial desk 
having a huge portfolio lying upon it. The members sup- 
porting the ministry in power are seated on the right of 
the presiding officer, the opposition on the left. The cen- 
tral figure is, of course, that of Herr Tisza, the Prime Min- 
ister, a man of dignified aspect and a face that indicates 
vigor and wisdom in harmonious combination. We look 
about in all quarters to catch a glimpse of Maurus Jokai, 
the novelist, who is one of the most distinguished members; 
but we search in vain. Across the hall, however, we catch 
sight of the familiar countenance of Bishop Ferencz, who 
last year was honored with an election. The Unitarians, 
though numerically only a hundredth part of the popula- 
tion, count some six or seven members in the House of 
Representatives. 

The meeting this morning is one merely for temporary 
organization. So the oldest member is called to the chair, 
and the six youngest are seated by him as secretaries. The 
programme for the official opening of the Houses by the 
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king on the next Monday is read and discussed. The 
spokesman of the opposition, a zealous advocate of the 
complete autonomy of Hungary, objects emphatically to 
the presence of Austrian officials at this ceremony, and 
expresses in severe terms his displeasure at seeing the Aus- 
trian flag flying on the highest pinnacle of the royal castle 
of Hungary. He declares that he and his party will not 
attend the ceremonies, while such subservience to Austria 
is exhibited. The venerable Minister President replies 
moderately, stating that these things have been the regular 
custom ever since their present constitution was adopted, 
and Francis Joseph in 1867 was crowned as their king. 
With the clear good sense that has carried him so success- 
fully through his career, he recognizes that, while the dual 
empire exists, common courtesy requires that Austria be 
not treated with rudeness. 

After the debate is brought to an end, we step over to 
the chamber in the Museum, where the lords meet, and 
take a peep at them. The full list of the members num- 
bers seven hundred; but, as they hold their seats by virtue 
of their hereditary position, it is only on occasions of great 
importance that a large proportion of them are in their 
places. To-day, only sixty or seventy are present; and, 
of these, about a third wear the red bands that mark 
them as Catholic bishops. One of the reforms which the 
people are most urgently calling for at present is a reor- 
ganization of the Upper House, which shall, by some elec- 
tive or representative method, relieve it of its numerous 
absentee members, and shall also remove the present in- 
equality in the ecclesiastical representation, that gives the 
Catholic and Greek bishops seats here by virtue of their 
office, but denies the same privilege to the Protestant 
bishops. In this reform, as in others conducive to the 
liberty and progress of the country, the magnates them- 
selves sympathize. 

The revolution in Hungary, as Madame Adam says, has 
been national and political, not social. It has not separated 
the classes. The House of Deputies that took away the 
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exclusive privileges of the nobles, and opened the door to 
popular liberty and equality, was composed in great part of 
the magnates themselves. In all the struggles of 1848, and 
in most of those since, the magnates have been leaders; and 
even in the party of the extreme left, which makes the 
most determined resistance to absolute authority and is 
striving hardest to raise the moral level of the masses, there 
are many representatives of the oldest aristocratic families. 
Even the Catholic prelates of Hungary have, it is said, al- 
ways refused to yield up their independence, and have been 
more of a national than a Roman hierarchy. As the con- 
stitution prescribes that the king must always be a Catho- 
lic, their clergy have been always very patriotic. Perhaps 
another thing that has contributed to this is the decidedly 
anti-papal attitude of the government. In case the bish- 
ops disobey any national law, the State has the right of 
citing them before the royal court, and reprimanding 
them. The last instance of this is said to have been when 
a bishop dared to speak of the infallibility of the Pope, 
which is something not recognized by the Hungarian State. 
When the prelate resisted, and would not submit to the 
royal jurisdiction, his benefices were taken away from him. 

The working House in the Hungarian Parliament is, of 
course, the lower. It is sovereign in all that concerns 
internal affairs, such as taxes, jurisprudence, and the various 
details of local administration. Every Hungarian citizen 
of twenty-four years of age, and who has paid a tax of ten 
florins,— about four dollars,— is entitled to take part in the 
choice of its members. 

As a result of this popular suffrage, the Hungarian people, 
high and low, take a great interest in politics. The present 
division of parties had its rise in the attitudes which the 
different elements of the people have been thrown into by 
the events of ’48 and ’67. 

On the one hand there are the extreme zealots for 
national independence, who scout and oppose all union 
with Austria, except, at most, to recognize Francis Joseph 
as their own king. On the other hand stand those who 
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are willing to take anything, however little, that Austria 
will vouchsafe, provided they can have quiet. And in the 
third place there is the great central body of patriotic but 
sensible citizens, who aim by patient perseverance and con- 
stitutional methods, without any violent rupture with Aus- 
tria, to secure the substantial fruits of good government for 
their native land. 

The great leader, in former years, of this middle party 
of moderate Liberals was the illustrious Deak, to whose 
sagacity and prudence, more perhaps than to any other one 
man, Hungary owes her present constitutional freedom. 
The present leader of the party is Coloman Tisza, son of 
the Countess Teleki. In the early part of his career a 
leader of the more moderate opponents of Deak, he formed 
in 1875 a fusion with the Deak party, recognizing that it 
was the part of good sense henceforth to recognize and 
loyally adopt the dual system of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, devised by Deak, and that the great question for 
the future was the material, educational, and constitutional 
progress of the country. 

A man of great keenness, dexterity, and executive ability, 
Tisza has contended with great devotion and dexterity 
against the financial perplexities in which the country has 
been involved. Unpretending in manners and tastes, a 
man, in fact, of somewhat dry preciseness and an austere 
and reserved disposition, without the personal magnetism 
which made Count Andrassy, with far more serious defects, 
such a popular favorite, he is said to be at once warmly 
admired and as warmly disliked. 

At the beginning of his administration, it is said, he was 
rather out of favor with the king; but his untiring attention 
to his duties and his simple and pure private life have 
made him the recipient ultimately of the highest regard of 
his sovereign, by whom he has been offered honors that 
would have turned the heads of most men, but which the 
modest Tisza has for the most part declined. 

The chief questions now in agitation are the reform of 
the Upper House and the Judiciary, the position of the 
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Jews, and the decrease of the debt. The opposition to the 
Prime Minister’s party includes many eminent men,— such 
as Count Apponyi, Paul Somssich, Daniel Iranyi, and 
Louis Moesary. They criticise the present administration 
for its personal and selfish policy, which sacrifices the good 
of the country to the retention of power, and which is little 
by little yielding up the rights and interests of Hungary to 
Austrian influence. They wish to abolish the present dual 
system, by which Hungary in its military, commercial, finan- 
cial, and foreign affairs is united with Austria, and make it 
entirely independent, except the personal union with the 
House of Hapsburg. In the home administration, they wish 
to maintain fhe ancient municipal system as opposed to the 
centralizing, bureaucratic tendency, which the present ad- 
ministration is charged with favoring. 

A visit to the handsome park of Pest, with its zodlogical 
collection; a view of the fine buildings in process of erection 
for the Exposition, which takes place in the summer of 
1885; and a friendly call from Bishop Ferencz,— make the 
afternoon and evening pass pleasantly. 

The next day is Sunday; and the opportunity to see the 
Unitarian congregation, and to unite with them in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper, is a grateful one. We find an 
audience of about seventy or eighty gentlemen and ladies 
gathered together in a bright, pleasant hall. Their faces 
exhibit the unmistakable marks of culture and thoughtful- 
ness. Before the service begins, we are invited into the 
vestry room, and are introduced to several of the curators 
and leading members of the congregation. Most of them 
are occupants of posts of honor and responsibility under the 
government here. Mr. Alexis Jakab, e.g., is custodian of 
the Hungarian archives; Mr. Buzogany, member of the 
Ministry of Education; Dr. Szekely, Solicitor-General; Mr. 
Halmagyi, Judge of the Superior Court; Messrs. Bedi, 
Hajos, and Sebes are all Ministerial Councillors. But the 
most striking figure of all was the stately form of Lord 
Odescalchi, Duke of Szerem, who, with his high boots, loose, 
embroidered blouse, wide Vandyke collar, and chivalric 
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countenance, looked as if one of the pictured knights of the 
old masters had stepped down from the canvas. A zealous 
patriot, Lord Odescalchi always wears the Hungarian cos- 
tume, and since he joined the Unitarians, some years ago, 
takes a deep interest in the religious progress of his country 
as well as in its political fortunes. It is enough to have 
mentioned these names to show that the Buda-Pest congre- 
gation, if small in numbers, is weighty in character and influ- 
ence. The earnest and attentive spirit in which they joined 
in the religious services of the morning showed that their in- 
tellectual culture and political activity had not chilled their 
devout feelings; and when, after an excellent sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Derzi, apropos to the harvest season, 
Bishop Ferenez gave a most tender and feeling commun- 
ion address, and offered the bread and wine to the congre- 
gation, it was pleasant to see almost all the gentlemen 
present come forward to partake of it. The church here is 
still but eleven years old. It was only in 1869 that the first 
Unitarian service was allowed to be held in Pest, and only 
in 1873 that a church was established, and regular services 
were inaugurated. Since this time, the congregation have 
grown as rapidly as could be expected under the hindrances 
with which they have been beset. In the last three years, 
under their present pastor’s efficient care, some ninety mem- 
bers have been added to them; and now they have, all told, 
some four hundred names on their roll. The great imped- 
iment to a more rapid growth is their lack of a church 
edifice of their own, which shall supply them with that 
sacred centre for their religious associations and activities, 
and public witness to their existence, without which a con- 
gregation is like a family without a home. To secure this 
is now the great object of their plans and hopes. They 
have had the good fortune to have a most eligible lot pre- 
sented to them by the government, on the avenue leading 
to the projected new Parliament Houses, on condition that 
they shall erect upon it a suitable church edifice within 
five years. To secure this gift and realize this much- 
desired end of a church home, they are already gathering 
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funds, and intend to strain their own resources to the 
utmost. They have an excellent plan for an edifice out- 
lined, which would give them not only the accommoda- 
tions for their congregation, and pastor’s residence which 
they desire, but also a most serviceable income from the 
other parts of the edifice, which they would rent out. It is 
likely, however, that, to accomplish this end, they may have 
to call upon their friends abroad for some assistance. 
Though strong in interest and devotion to their faith, their 
personal pecuniary resources are scarcely commensurate to 
the importance and responsibilities of their position as the 
representative church of their denomination in the capital 
city of the nation. 

If the time comes some day, when they feel impelled to 
appeal to the kindness of friends abroad for help, it will not 
be merely to gratify their pride, or because they are not 
willing to make great sacrifices themselves, but because 
they feel that the obligations incumbent upon them as the 
standard-bearers of their faith in the great metropolis of 
their country demand an outlay quite beyond their own 
resources; and the activity and power of growth which 
they have already exhibited will indorse their appeal as 
one deserving a generous response. 

“There is scarcely any occasion, either grave or gay,” it 
has well been said, “on which the Magyar does not feel 
himself impelled to kill the fatted calf and institute a 
feast.” 

Having so good a pretext as the presence among them of 
both their own bishop and a visitor from the other side of 
the ocean, the good people of Buda-Pest could naturally 
therefore not resist the temptation to hold one of those ban- 
quets in which they so excel. The company, over which 
Bishop Ferenez gracefully presided, included the gentlemen 
already named as the leading Unitarians here, and other 
members of the church to the number of over twenty. 
The viands and delicacies set before us showed the high 
reputation of the cuisine of Hotel Hungaria to be well- 
deserved; and the speeches exhibited the same spontaneous 
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warmth, grace, and geniality as at the previous banquets 
I had attended. The references to America and its liberal 
institutions were of the most cordial character. If verbal 
tributes can enrich a land or good wishes save a faith, 
America ought henceforth to be a land of overflowing 
wealth, and its Unitarian denomination be insured against 
all future disasters. After a delightful afternoon and a re- 
luctant but unavoidable declination of the kind invitations 
to a longer stay, so warmly urged upon me, I said final fare- 
well, in the early evening, to my kind hosts, and hastened 
back to Dresden. I had found, as preceding visitors had 
done, that “the Hungarians possess the happy art of sending 
their visitors away lamenting that the visit cannot be pro- 
longed.” 

To sum up my impressions of Hungary and its people, 
I may say that I believe it (to an American, at least) one 
of the pleasantest and most interesting of European coun- 
tries that he can visit. The varied and picturesque feat- 
ures of its scenery; the quaintness of primitive customs and 
costumes, not yet banished here, as in the more frequented 
parts of Europe; and the many romantic and tragic associa- 
tions of its historic localities, not yet become the common- 
places of every tourist’s story, as on the beaten tracks of 
European travel,— combine to throw a special charm about 
a journey in Hungary. In the path of material progress, the 
country is rapidly advancing; and the traveller can find as 
much substantial comfort as in the central parts of Europe, 
and yet see about him manners and features that give his 
trip a novelty, lacking in so great a degree elsewhere. 

The Magyars are a people to whom the American feels 
himself strongly drawn,— independent, active, and chivalric, 
of native refinement and sensitive temperament, ardent in 
both their likes and dislikes, throwing their whole souls 
into whatever political or religious cause they adopt. To 
one who, for some time previous, has been domiciled among 
the slow, stolid, and calculating Germans, the vivacity, 
quickness, and open-handedness of the Magyar afford a 
pleasing change. Another characteristic in which they 
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present a contrast to the German that is delightful to the 
American is in their higher regard and courtesy toward the 
gentler sex. In Hungary, the lady is not helped at table 
after the gentleman, as in Germany, but receives, as with us, 
the first attention. In the street, the eye is not offended by 
the sight of a poor wife tottering under a heavily loaded 
basket, or tugging by the side of the dog, harnessed in with 
her, to haul along the milk-cart or the vegetable wagon, 
while her lord and master sits drinking his beer in the 
Wirthshaus, or, if be condescend to accompany her at all, 
refuses to lower his dignity by carrying anything ‘but his 
pipe and cane. In Hungary, a woman working in the field 
is the exception, not the rule, as in Germany; and the 
Magyar gentleman prefers, if a big bundle must be carried 
through the street, to carry it himself rather than put it 
upon his better half. He is also desirous that his daughters 
as well as his sons should have a good education, and does 
not look upon them as fit merely for domestic drudges. As 
a consequence, the Hungarian ladies, while quite equal to 
the women of other European countries in household skill, 
have a refinement and intellectual development that are 
quite noticeable. 

Another point of sympathy between the American and 
the Hungarian is their love of liberty, and their fervent 
patriotism. The history of Hungary is one prolonged 
struggle to maintain its national existence. The great east- 
ern gateway of Central Europe, Hungary has had to bear 
the onset of horde after horde of barbaric invaders, and has 
not had time to raise its head above one wave before 
another has been upon it. For more than three centuries, 
the Hungarians exhausted themselves in contests with the 
Turks; and when, at last, the valor of John Hunyady and 
his intrepid soldiers drove the armies of the Crescent be- 
yond the Carpathians, it was to find their country soon torn 
by the struggles of rival claimants for its throne, and by 
fierce religious and racial dissensions, and finally to fall 
under the despotic and repressive yoke of Austria. Sover- 
eign after sovereign essayed all that violence, flattery, and 
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corruption could do to obliterate its national spirit and its 
devotion to political and religious freedom. But though so 
often assailed, beaten down, and trampled under the feet of 
cruel oppressors, they have never given up the struggle. 
They have a genuine attachment, unique in Eastern Europe, 
to constitutional liberty ; maintain a really free press; and 
are striving hard by general education and the adoption of 
modern appliances to put themselves in the front rank of 
civilized nations. If, in some respects, they are at present 
behind their contemporaries, it must be remembered that 
that which gave the other nations of Europe the leisure to 
outstrip them in the race was nothing less than this,— that 
for centuries the Magyars made of their bodies living bul- 
warks for European civilization against the billows of bar- 
barism that beat upon its eastern frontier. 

In religious matters, as I have already intimated, the 
Hungarians are characterized by a spirit of tolerance and 
growing liberality, rare elsewhere in Europe. Protestants 
and Catholics, Calvinists and Unitarians, associate together 
with a freedom and mutual respect almost fraternal. In a 
common political aim or the cause of education or philan- 
thropy, sectarian differences are sunk, and the members of 
different denominations work side by side. Catholic priests 
not infrequently sustain Protestant candidates at the polls, 
and a Protestant borough chooses a Catholic representative, 
as that of Csaba does Count Apponyi. Although the royal 
family and the numerical majority of voters in Hungary 
belong to the Catholic faith, the Prime Minister is a Cal- 
vinist, and the Protestants have at least an equal influence 
in governmental affairs. 

The Unitarians are, in mere numbers, the smallest of all 
the recognized denominations; but their staunch patriotism 
and general intelligence have given them a position both 
before the law and in popular and governmental regard 
equal to that of any other Protestant denomination. Be- 
sides their many able preachers and theologians, they have 
given to Hungarian literature and science many of its most 
eminent names, both of the departed and those still living, 
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It is necessary to mention only scch names as those — 
strange to us, but familiar in the Hungarian ear —of Alex- 
ander Farkas, the traveller; the ethnographer, Gyergyai; 
the linguist, Galfi; the antiquarians, Kévary and Baron 
Orban ; poets like Alexander Szekely and Halmagyi; and 
historians like Stephen Szekely, Elek Jakab, and Samuel 
Brassai. In numbers, the Unitarians count at present 
about sixty thousand members and some one hundred and 
ten congregations. This is an increase of fifteen thousand 
in the last forty years, and of six thousand ia the last ten 
years. When the obstacles to religious proselytism that 
obstruct their progress are considered, this increase is very 
satisfactory. To turn from one faith to another is not so 
easy a thing as with us. He who would transfer his alle- 
giance from a Church which no longer satisfies him to 
another must do so formally, with legal notification to the 
authorities of the Church he leaves. If he but quietly 
walk off to the Church he likes, without any such formal 
separation from its jurisdiction, he is still numbered among 
its adherents and subject to its jurisdiction, laws, and taxes. 
As a consequence of this, it comes about, not only that 
every new convert must expose himself deliberately to de- 
termined remonstrance from his former spiritual guardians 
before he can join another Church (an ordeal that often 
deters those not impelled by the strongest convictions), 
but also that the Church that begins to lose members is put 
at once thoroughly on its guard. The Hungarian Unita- 
rians indulge an honorable pride in the past record of their 
Church. The chivalry they have shown and the sacrifices 
they have endured in maintaining it justify them in this 
pride. But they are not content to live merely in this past. 
They recognize in the new era of political liberty that has 
dawned upon their country a fine opportunity for the 
extension of their faith, which they are diligent in using, 
wherever circumstances favor them; but they are obliged 
to move with cautiousness, to avoid awaking denomina- 
tional jealousies. 

They are nevertheless continually attracting to their 
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ranks individuals of thoughtfulness and intelligence, and 
occasionally, as recently at Hodmeza-Vasarhely, in the 
Puszta, the bulk of a whole parish, over a hundred people 
at once. The translations which their scholars have made 
of the works of Channing, Parker, Martineau, and James 
Freeman Clarke have been most favorably received, and 
exerted a wide influence among reflecting minds. Their 
churches are free from social dissensions and theological 
discords. Plain living does not check high thinking, and 
intellectual progress and the light of modern knowledge 
have not (as yet at least) frozen the genial currents of spir- 
itual devotion. Religious life and the rights of reason, 
national liberty and the claims of education, have alike been 
held sacred within the pale of the Unitarian Church, and 
have ever found true champions and willing martyrs among 
its members. 

I have learned of only one criticism from their fellow- 
religionists which could be made a reproach against the 
character of the Hungarian Unitarians. This is the charge 
of the Catholics that divorces occur with reprehensible fre- 
quency among them. “A Koloszvar divorce” has been 
used by the Roman and the Greek ecclesiastics as a stigma 
of disgrace and a synonym of criminality. But these 
charges are not indorsed by unprejudiced inquiry. 

Judged by the Catholic standard, that allows absolute 
divorce for no cause whatsoever, the decrees granted by 
the Protestant ecclesiastical courts may seem improper. 
But, when one looks beneath the surface of legal fictions 
at the actual facts, the fidelity and purity of domestic life 
among the Protestants are generally recognized as equal, if 
not superior, to that of the Catholics; and, judged by the 
Protestant standard and the customs of divorce in other 
Protestant communities, the divorce laws of the Hunga- 
rians are rather strict than lax, and the number of conjugal 
separations, as I found by personal inquiry, small rather 
than great. For example, in Torda, with its eight hundred 
and thirty-three members, there have occurred only five 
cases in ten years. In Buda-Pest, in the last three years, 
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there has been only a single case among the three hundred 
members with whom Mr. Derzi began his ministry. 

In Also-Jaros, out of three hundred members, in twenty- 
two years there have only been two cases of divorce. In 
the whole Unitarian community of sixty thousand there 
occur only sixty to seventy divorce cases a year, and most 
of these are among the new converts who have left the 
Greek or the Catholic Church mainly on purpose to pro- 
cure from a Protestant ecclesiastical court a decree which 
they could not elsewhere obtain. A comparison with the 
average number of divorces in Great Britain or the United 
States will show that there is no occasion on these grounds 
to reproach the Unitarians of Hungary. On the contrary, 
I believe, from what I have seen and heard, that there are 
few European communities where the family life is purer 
or more harmonious, or where husband and wife are more 
generally united in their work, amusements, and common 
bonds of sympathy. 

The pecuniary assistance which the American Unitarians, 
in the past, have given to their Hungarian brethren, has 
been worthily bestowed. It has been prudently used and 
accomplished much good, and has awakened in the sensi- 
tive hearts of the Magyars the warmest sentiments of 
gratitude. They rejoice at opportunities to show that they 
believe themselves deeply in our debt, and are ready to do 
whatever they can to discharge it. 

But, apart from such considerations, I would say that for 
all that the American Unitarians have done or may do in 
future for the church of Francis David we shall receive, 
we have already received, ample return. We are indebted 
to this church for the most glorious examples of knightly 
intrepidity and faithfulness in the service of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. The career of Hungarian Unitarianism is an in- 
spiring witness to the power of persistence and to the 
popular diffusion of which it is capable. American Unita- 
rians, acquainted only with the career of the faith in 
England and the United States, have hitherto had little to 
answer to the criticism, so often brought forward, that their 

5 
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faith is one adapted only for the cultured classes, and is 
unequal to becoming the stay and consolation of those 
who have to earn their living in the sweat of their brow. 
Often they have acquiesced in the criticism or explained 
it as they could, and contented themselves with merely 
maintaining the possibility of the contrary, unable to cite 
historic instances of the contrary. 

But, with a knowledge of Hungarian Unitarianism, we 
become acquainted with a nation where the faith in One 
God has been found acceptable not only to the cultivated, 
but to the common people of the land, those who have 
turned the sod with their own hands in the field and mined 
the salt and iron in the mountains. We become acquainted 
with a land where it has proved itself a true spiritual staff, 
supporting its disciples, not only through long hours of 
daily toil, but in the severest ordeals of national affliction 
and private trial and distress. Perceiving that elsewhere 
the Unitarian faith is actually welcomed and valued as 
much by the plain people as by the cultured classes, its 
disciples in America will be encouraged to new efforts to 
introduce its simple and practical faith among the masses 
of our land, at present becoming so discontented with the 
old Orthodoxy and needing nothing more than a religion 
which both their head and heart can unite to accept. 

Another criticism, again, from which Unitarianism in 
America often suffers, is that of its recent origin and local 
character. It is spoken of as a New England notion, a 
modern caprice, dating back merely to the time of Channing 
and Priestley. It is but an ephemeral chimera, a fashion 
of yesterday, which will give place to-morrow to some 
newer fancy of the fickle intellect. Not only do members 
of churches unquestionably ancient, like the Roman, in- 
dulge in such reflections upon Unitarianism, but they are 
echoed by members of various Evangelical Protestant 
Churches, like the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 
Whenever a Unitarian meets with such open criticism or 
with unspoken prejudice or prepossession resting tacitly 
upon such grounds, then he will turn, if he is wise, to the 
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record of Unitarianism in that land where it had its historic 
beginning; and he will be able to exhibit the worship of 
the One only God’ as a strong and legally recognized wor- 
ship, not merely one or two hundred years ago, but three 
hundred. He will be able to trace back Unitarianism as 
a specific and organized religion, not only to days before 
Wesley organized his little band of fellow-workers at 
Oxford, but to a date anterior to that when Roger Williams 
first preached or the Westminster Catechism was yet formu- 
lated. 

Through the fierce throes of national struggle and relig- 
ious persecution, the Hungarian Unitarians have been 
unswervingly constant to their faith; and from their cen- 
turies of trial, the full romance and pathos of which only 
one acquainted with the minute personal details of their 
history can comprehend, they have come forth at length 
with a fervid and simple piety and a large-minded hospi- 
tality to modern thought, which form almost an ideal 
faith for the needs of the modern world. A better knowl- 
edge of Hungary and its noble -history, and a more inti- 
mate fellowship between its people and those of America, 
will be as beneficial to us as to them. 

° JAMES T. Brxsy. 


DEAD TRADITION AND LIVING INSIGHT. 


The deepest religious seer who ever spoke on earth 
charged the ecclesiastical functionaries of his day with 
making the commandment of God of none effect by their 
tradition. The words at once suggest the subject which 
we propose to treat, and strike the key-note of the spirit in 
which we wish to treat it. 

It is a law exemplified in the whole course of historic 
civilization that perception communicated from one to many 
passes through custom into formality, and then holds a 
deathful reign until new inspiration displaces it with fresh 
perception. For example, Moses was a man of inspired 
insight, who taught the Hebrew people to obey the laws 
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of the living God. He embodied his insight in a code of 
moral and sanitary regulations aiming at righteousness of 
conduct and wholesomeness of life. But, under the admin- 
istration of an arrogant and selfish priesthood, his religious 
system was at length transformed into a set of lifeless cere- 
monies, through which, as Jesus declared, the hollow tradi- 
tions of men usurped the place belonging to the solid com- 
mandments of God. Jesus himself sought to replace this 
petrified formalism of antiquity with a fresh religion of 
personal experietice. He affirmed that the omnipresent 
providence of God clothes the grass, upholds the sparrow, 
numbers the hairs of our heads. He taught that God is 
the God cf the living present, and not merely of the dead 
past. He affirmed that the essence of all true religion is 
a supreme love for God and man. He declared that all 
men are inwardly rewarded according to their spiritual 
conditions and deserts, and that the substance of our duty 
is to do unto others as we would have them do unto us. 

But now in turn, as we see, all over Christendom a cum- 
brous mass of ecclesiastical doctrines and ceremonies has 
thrust aside his pure and simple teaching, and once more 
made the genuine commandments of God of none effect by 
priestly traditions. Belief in technical dogmas, a ritualistic 
worship of the person of Christ, paying tithes to the church, 
attending its services and repeating its formulas, are put 
above the practice of intrinsic truth, justice, and good-will. 
In consequence of this divorce of religious worship from 
religious insight, a miserable formalism flourishes on one 
side and a dreary scepticism and worldliness abqund on 
the other. Plainly, the same thing now needs to be done 
for the religion of Jesus himself, perverted by the corrupt 
churches of Christendom, which he did for the more ancient 
system of faith which the Pharisees at that epoch had 
degraded from a savor of life to a savor of death. Let us 
study the nature of this task a little, and see what contri- 
bution we can make toward its performance. 

A religion of tradition is a form of faith and observance 
resting on grounds of mere history and usage, out of which 
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the genuine life has gone. It is practised by its disciples 
simply because others have done so before them, and they 
have inherited and been trained up in the custom. It con- 
sists chiefly of words and ceremonies. But the religion of 
insight is the mode of thought and feeling and conduct 
cherished by those who see for themselves proofs of the 
being of God in all the works of the creation, and manifes- 
tations of his providence in all the experiences of life. This 
religion rests on the direct personal belief that there is an 
infinite Being in whom all other beings live and move, and 
that their salvation and blessedness in all worlds depend 
on their obedience to his will. The religion of tradition 
conceives of God as a sovereign enthroned in some far 
space, who has made in the Bible an arbitrary revelation 
of his decrees once for all. The religion of insight con- 
ceives of God as the eternal Creator of the universe, trans- 
fusing it with his presence, revealing his will perpetually in 
its laws, and dealing with every spirit directly in its own 
faculties and experience exactly according to the fitnesses 
of the character and conduct. The one view converts 
religion into a spasmodic act of history, whereby men are 
treated in classes according to their technical performances 
of certain prescribed rites. The other view contemplates 
religion as the continuous miracle of the divine order of 
nature and life, wherein each individual acts his part, and 
reaps as he sows, in the double sphere of law and grace 
or matter and mind. That is Orthodoxy in its form of 
dead tradition, and this is Liberalism in its form of living 
insight. 

It is our purpose now to show that no reasonable person, 
comparing these two systems, ought to hesitate as to his 
choice between them. This we shall aim to do by illustrat- 
ing in various particulars the great advantages of the 
religion which is built directly out of the conscious expe- 
riences of its disciples and fed by the continuous elemental 
verities of the universe over the religion which is based by 
its professors on a verbal and ceremonial repetition of the 
documentary experiences of persons who lived in Judea 
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nineteen centuries ago, or at Wittenberg and Geneva three 
centuries ago, or anywhere else at any other time. 

The superiority of a rational faith over a traditional one 
is the superiority of truth to myth, of a clear perception of 
the real relationships of existence to a confused medley of 
facts enveloped in superstitious fancies. It is the supe- 
riority of a free aspiration nourished by personal insight 
over a blind obedience based on slavish submission to the 
authority of others. It is the superiority of spontaneous- 
ness, harmony and joy, to force, fear, and friction. It is the 
superiority of a face to a mask, of a conscious will to a 
mechanical puppet. To condense it all into one phrase, 
the experience of the traditional Orthodoxy, and its scions 
prevalent around us, is drawn from a mouldering tank built 
of old in the past; but the experience of the rational Liber- 
alism held by the most enlightened and reverential minds 
in all the denominations of our time, is a living spring 
freshly flowing forever in the present. For genuine and 
devout Liberalism in no wise rejects the truths affirmed by 
Orthodoxy: it only extricates them from the erroneous 
opinions in which a false authority has enmeshed them, 
purifies and restates them in new forms accordant with the 
surest results of science and philosophy. Sectarian dogma- 
tism would make every one resort to its exclusive reservoir 
of doctrine: universal reason and intuition point each suc- 
cessive generation to the eternal stream of providence. 
And yerily, verily, whosoever drinketh from that tank 
shall thirst again, and constantly thirst; but whosoever 
drinketh from this spring hath within him a well of water 
bubbling up into everlasting life! 

Science and religion, however unlike they may be, 
certainly are not enemies. They should be seen to be 
friends mutually lending and taking aid. They are both 
experiences rising out of the same realities, but considered 
from opposite points of view. It is a cardinal error to sup- 
pose that, while science deals with present verities inherent 
in the universe, religion deals with preternatural occurrences 
in the past. All the truths of religion are as much per- 
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petual presences as those of science. The record of past 
events is history, not religion. Even if the events were 
religious experiences, the record of them is not religious, 
but is merely historical. Every just and ultimate definition 
of science and religion shows at once that they are but 
different relations and aspects of the same realities, address- 
ing different faculties in us, yet perfectly harmonious 
throughout when justly interpreted. Religion is the emo- 
tional reaction of the soul on the unknown, the boundless, 
the eternal, whatever transcends the comprehension of 
our faculties, although they distinctly apprehend it. It is 
that sense of spiritual dependence and trust engendered 
in us whenever we recognize in any direction our inex- 
plicable but omnipresent relationship with the infinite. 
Science, on the other hand, is the intellectual reaction of 
the soul on the knowable manifestations of being in finite 
forms. It is the methodical arrangement of knowledge 
in number, weight, and measure; while pious faith deals 
with that commanding yet baffling knowledge which we 
see and feel, but cannot reduce to the exact limits of any 
mode of mensuration. Thus, religion is revealed to us 
hazily robed in unfathomable mystery ; science, clearly co-or- 
dinated in the diagrams of the understanding,— these two 
sides of experience being constantly present to every man 
of developed sensibility and intelligence, because every 
fact of existence has its aspect toward the infinite, which 
can neither be escaped nor formulated, and its aspect toward 
the finite, which can be ranged in groups of like and unlike 
and estimated by fixed standards of comparison. 

Now, superstition confuses these two together in a mon- 
grel mixture, professing to know what is really unknown, 
and setting over its formularies the despotic command, Obey 
me blindly, or perish! A sound philosophy separates and 
distinguishes while reconciling them, and guides us every- 
where by lines of light into the grooves of law,—grooves 
which the more they are contemplated are more fully seen 
to be continuous with universal order and boundless being, 
which are but two names for God. Superstition, accord- 
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ingly, is false knowledge disguised as religion and mixing 
incongruities in its tyrannical ignorance; while a modest 
critical philosophy is the body of science animated by the 
soul of religion, embracing every antagonistic phase of being 
in the all-reconciling harmony of truth. 

Thus, we see that, so far from there being any contradic- 
tion between science and religion, they are inseparably 
united in our experience, if our purer intuition and feeling 
are as much awake as our critical perception. There is, 
indeed, a conflict between the traditional theology of the 
Church and that demonstrative knowledge of nature and his- 
tory which the human mind is progressively acquiring, but 
no hostile issue whatever between a rational religious faith 
and the sure deductions of mathematical and moral reason- 
ing. To show this with irresistible cogency, nothing more is 
needed than a fair and lucid statement of what genuine re- 
ligion and science are in their twofold aspect as reflecting 
the double phase of human experience in its inward and 
outward relationship with the material order of the creation 
and the spiritual procedure of providence. 

The simplest complete thing of which we can form a dis- 
tinct image is a line. Material creation may begin with 
a point; but the logical evolution of spirit begins with 
the numerical constituents of a line,—a centre and two 
extremes. The order of conscious knowledge is always the 
inverse of the order of outward nature. We cannot con- 
ceive of a point without an environment; and every relation 
between the point and the environment is a line. Now 
there can be no line without two opposed extremes and 
a reconciling centre. By the very terms, the extremes are 
finite and clearly definable; but the centre, as occupying 
no space, is mystic and infinite. If we posit consciousness 
in a point imagined in space, every movement of thought 
must bring to light in the line of its connection with its 
environment an initial extreme in the subject and a ter- 
minal extreme in the object, with a balancing centre in the 
relation between the subject and the object. So, starting 
from this primitive commencement, every fact of conscious- 
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ness has its outer relations to the finite and its inner rela- 
tions to the infinite ; and these two are inseparably blent in 
every reconciling instant of its experience. Free spirit is 
a spaceless activity, centred and embosomed in that infini- 
tude which is omnipresent, but distinguished from it by 
all the demarcations of thought. Thus, in the centrality 
of the soul between the finite and the infinite, science and 
religion at their very initial points are generated in one 
coincident birth. The former includes the truths we delib- 
erately classify and formulate, the latter the truths we 
intuitively feel and adore. However opposed in appear- 
ance these may be, they are never hostile, but live in 
central communication and thrill everywhere in unison. 
For all the truths of the universe which we can know rest 
on unknown grounds, with unknown beginnings and ends. 
To accept these truths, with all their mystery, as mani- 
festations of the will of God, for the pious governance of 
the inner life in love, is religion. This alone is pure, unper- 
verted religion, the same for all men in all lands and all 
ages. To accept these truths merely as truths, in their 
mutual relations and order, for the prudential governance 
of our thought and conduct, is science. And these two 
schemes of thought, the religious and the scientific, are 
identical in the substantial realities which they embrace, 
but the one envisaged in relation to the infinite, the other 
in relation to the finite; while moraiity as an art stands 
between, embracing and uniting the two. 

Just in proportion as education, virtue, and freedom 
develop the reason and affection of mankind and deliver 
them from superstition and selfishness, the fancied hostility 
of reason and faith will cease in their perfect reconciliation 
as complementary aspects of the same body of truths; and 
the jealous creeds which have so long divided the nations 
of the earth will melt together into one irresistible system 
of convictions, wherewith belief shall clasp knowledge, intui- 
tion supplement demonstration, and a universal communion 
reconcile Jew and Greek, Parsee and Brahmin, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, and Christian. 

6 
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The great cbstacle to this result is the mass of obstinate 
superstitions, false opinions, and useless usages imbedded 
in the established religion of Christendom, which prevent 
the exertion of the redemptive missionary influence prop- 
erly belonging to it as the foremost part of the world in 
knowledge and power. Before Christianity can universal- 
ize its sway and effect its ends, the incongruous amalgam 
of legend and history and mythology, of superstition and 
morality and religion, which it now is among its disciples, 
must be dispersed, and the pure residuum of truth and love 
be clearly exhibited in blended theory and practice. Noth- 
ing in the form of belief can ever spread over the earth, and 
win the assent of all mankind, which is not intrinsically 
true and useful for all mankind. But, in this respect, the 
traditional faith prevalent about us contrasts with the 
rational faith slowly developing under the stimulus of 
critical thought and reverential sensibility,,as the compli- 
cated extravagance and obscurity of a myth contrast with 
the simplicity and clearness of a scientific dictum. 

What is a myth? It is a truth enveloped in fiction. 
For example, the truth that the sun visibly sets in the west 
in a bed of blazing clouds, which fade grayly out as it van- 
ishes to reappear the next day all afresh in the east and 
renew its career, is half-hinted, half-hidden in the gorgeous 
myth that the phoenix burns to ashes in its fragrant nest of 
fire only to soar out of it again in rejuvenated vigor. The 
vulgar mind gives all its belief to the mythical phoenix, 
while real insight thinks adoringly of the truth of the rising 
and setting sun. 

Now, tradition, especially ecclesiastical tradition, largely 
transmits its treasure in myths. We possess this treasure in 
earthy vessels, as the apostle says. But critical wisdom, 
instead of worshipping the vessels, extricates the truths 
from their enveloping fictions, and arranges them in their 
own symmetric array, so that the mind is satisfied with the 
lucid order of knowledge at the same time that the spirit- 
ual imagination has room enough for its brooding trust 
and awe in the mysteries still left above and beneath and 
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all around everything which the logical reason can ever 
know. 

For instance, it is a religious truth that God created man ; 
and it is a scientific truth that there was a time when man 
had his origination on the earth. Plainly there is no incon- 
sistency in these two modes of statement. But let us see 
how church tradition and pure science respectively treat 
this truth, and decide which claims the superiority as the 
more satisfactory reconciliation of fact and theory. 

The Hebrew account of the creation of man, as recorded 
in the Biblical narrative, is that God personally came down 
on the earth, and suddenly made the first man out of clay 
and breath. This account overlays and stifles the truth of 
reason with the stuff of imagination. The fictitious phenix 
withdraws attention from the true sunrise. The obscurity 
of the myth overshadows the clearness of the truth; for 
it is a statement in words whose terms are irreducible to 
distinct and ultimate forms of thought. If you attempt to 
think the account out to its real grounds in clear perception, 
recognizing that God is boundless Spirit, you are landed in 
contradictions and absurdities in which the whole hypothe- 
sis evaporates and disappears. God does not now visibly 
appear on the earth, and with material hands manipulate 
creatures into being. There is no reason for believing that 
he ever did do so. His method is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. ‘There is no just ground for supposing 
that he ever acted in any other way than that in which he 
forever acts. God is infinite spirit, acting regularly and 
only through the laws of his own being. But the above 
view pictures him as a man acting by volitional jerks. It 
is a sheer arbitrary picture of fancy, with nothing whatever 
in nature or history to warrant or to illustrate it. But the 
scientific theory that God created man by the gradual 
evolution of a perfectible type out of lower stages, the entire 
process being begun and continued by him invisibly pres- 
ent and working through the regular methods everywhere 
exemplified in the universe, covers the facts of the case as 
they are, and leaves as it is, for our amazed contemplation 
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and worship, the inexplicable mystery underlying those 
facts. 

The traditional theory dismisses God, after his brief 
historic appearance: the scene is left profane by his chronic 
absence, and worship lives on memory alone,—a doubtful 
memory precariously handed down from of old, and slowly 
dying out as age after age goes on without any repetition 
of the preternatural occurrences on whose pretence it origi- 
nally lived. The rational theory, on the contrary, recog- 
nizes the Creator still at work in his universal laboratory 
as divinely as ever; and, in front of every fresh phenome- 
non, the believing heart freshly breathes its incense of won- 
dering adoration. To feel the all-hallowing presence of 
God, to thrill before it with mystic veneration and purify- 
ing delight, we do not need to recall the story of the 
Oriental prophet who is said five thousand years ago to 
have put his shoes from off his feet in the desert at the 
sight of a bush that burned with unconsuming fire, when 
we see the fresh manifestation of the ever active and mirac- 
ulous Creator in the rose-bush which on our own lawn 
newly crowns itself with its efflorescence of fragrant fire. 
To see God for yourself is more than to believe that some- 
body else once saw him; how much more than to pretend 
to believe that somebody else once saw him! 

Abraham, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Paul, did not worship 
God simply because such was the established custom or 
because other men told them that God existed, and 
required their homage, and that, if they withheld it, he 
would shut them up eternally in a prison-house of pain. 
In their own hearts they felt his sweet and awful spirit 
moving and teaching. In the crowd and the closet, his 
oracles spoke to them in their own moral nature. On the 
seaside, in the deep forest or midnight glen, on the lonely 
mountain, they felt the nameless and resistless moving of 
his presence, and yielded themselves to the spontaneous 
utterance of their overfull souls. But is it so with the 
ordinary devotees of a traditional religion? It cannot be 
questioned that their religious observances, at least too 
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often, are not original experiences either obtained at first 
hand from God or livingly reproduced after the examples 
of inspired men. They are simply the repetitions of the 
words, postures, professions, of other men,—a handling of 
dead symbols instead of a revivification of their meanings. 
They put the mythical interpretations given to the realities 
of the universe by the men of a past age in place of the 
realities themselves, and then react mechanically on these 
verbal statements instead of reacting spiritually, soul to 
soul, on the truth itself. This is the very mischief of a 
dead and deadening traditional faith, which it is the office 
of a rational faith to remedy by its fresh individual insight, 
vital obedience, and aspiring love. As this takes effect, the 
process of personal experience degrading into dead tradi- 
tion is reversed by the exaltation of dead tradition into 
personal experience. 

The reading of prayer-books ten thousand times over, the 
bending of knees, the swinging of censers, the lighting of 
candles, the bowing of the head in open church at every 
mention of the name of Jesus, the crying, ‘“ Lord, have mercy 
on us miserable sinners!”— these are not religion. They 
are often merely dramatic symbols of religion changed into 
mechanical substitutes for religion, and are the greatest evil 
in the religious world of our day; for, then, they become the 
stimulus of formalism and hypocrisy instead of being the 
nutriment of faith and love. Religion is to feel with rever- 
ence, trust, and conformity the presence of God in the laws 
of good and duty. Religion is lovingly to obey the true 
conditions of human welfare as expressions of the will of 
the Creator of men. To assert that God is trinity in unity, 
the three persons not to be confounded nor the one sub- 
stance to be divided on pain of eternal damnation, is rather 
bewildering the reason with metaphysics than feeding it 
with that real mystery of the Godhead which kindles and 
allures the piety of the heart as much as it transcends the 
capacity of the imagination. And how manifestly inferior 
is the faith of the traditionalist whose cut-and-dried habi- 
tude makes him deem religion the reaction of a frightened 
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and gaping soul on the words of a book, the letter of a 
creed, the upholstery of a church, and the gestures of a 
priest, to that of the devout rationalist who knows that 
pure and undefiled religion is the reaction of an attuned 
and docile soul on the action of the omnipresent Being who 
manifests himself in everything that is while he bound- 
lessly transcends all that is! 

The observation of those uniformities of succession, those 
fixed regularities of action, which we call laws, has been 
carried so far by modern science that it has become the 
established conviction of all philosophic minds that the 
whole knowable universe is made and ruled on one plan, 
perfect analogies echoing through all its domains, the innu- 
merable varieties of its uniform procedure being so many 
manifestations of the will and working of its author,— the 
steady habits of God, from whose action fickleness and 
caprice are precluded by his perfection, because all per- 
fection implies unimprovable types of being and acting. 
This view of God as the formless and omnipresent Infinite 
who has formed the creation, and who publishes his silent 
speech in the living laws of things,— laws which cannot be 
broken nor changed,—is so sublime, so beautiful, so benig- 
nant, so incomparably superior in every respect to the petty 
traditions of Jewish and Pagan faiths that it reduces all 
such conceptions to the level of childish dreams, crude fig- 
ments of the youth of the human mind, culpable idolatries 
now. For the essence of idolatry, as Martineau says, is for 
a man to put up contentedly with a less pure and exalted 
idea of God than the highest one he is capable of attaining. 

Only reflect for an instant on the contrast of the myth- 
ologis historic Hebrew conception of Jehovah as a man of 
war, his sword girt on his thigh, the wrath of his nostrils 
flaming on his enemies, screaming terribly for the slaughter 
of the heathen women and children, stalking from Bozrah 
in bloody garments, into whose hands it is a fearful thing 
to fall, with the religious cosmopolitan contemplation of 
him as the mysterious Infinite who unfurls the starry scroll 
of creation in the dark-blue dome of space, and says to his 
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intelligent children, “ Behold I give all this undividedly to 
every one of you, and call on you to expand your souls to 
the measure of a destiny so grand!” 

A small class of wise, devout, and brave men have already 
safely effected for themselves the change from the former 
style of faith to the latter, and have found a rational relig- 
ion beyond comparison better and dearer than the tradi- 
tional one whose truths they have stripped of their mythical 
disguises and translated purely into eternal principles. The 
constituent truths of their faith, instead of being confined 
to the Bible and the creeds of the Church, are contained-in 
those laws of the universe which are the direct expression 
of the mind of God, and which are unfolded alike in the 
relations of numbers, the forms of geometry, the motions 
of force, the facts of physiology and chemistry, the dyna- 
mies of matter, and the intuitions of spirit. All these 
phases of being they consider as attributes and modes of 
action of the Creator, and every step of their unveiling as at 
once on the outer side an added discovery of science, on 
the inner side a fresh revelation of religion. These men 
are happy in their emancipation, happier still in their obe- 
dience,— emancipation from the galling yoke of priests 
who are slaves and the fictitious tasks imposed by a God 
who is a tyrant, obedience to their own reason and con- 
science as representing a God who is love and law in one. 
This class, by the fidelity and valor of those now in it, must 
be enlarged till it includes all men. Who, having been so 
blessed as really to come into experimental possession of 
this true, universal, and everlasting religion, will not wish 
to be faithful to his duty to maintain and diffuse it in the 
community where he lives, until before its divine irradiation 
the superstitious rubbish of history and accident which has 
impiously arrogated its place dies out and is forgotten? 

For unfortunately there is a second class, much larger 
than the foregoing. It consists of those into whose minds, 
without their own co-operation, in fact despite their timid 
resistance, enough of light and scepticism has infiltrated 
from the science, the philosophy, the free sentiment, and 
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criticism which fill the air of the age, to destroy their con- 
fidence in the old buttresses of faith and spoil their mental 
contentment with the theological ideas and religious preju- 
dices of their fathers. They have got just so far and no 
farther. They do not any longer believe in the Book of 
Genesis or the Athanasian Creed or the jumble of logical 
deductions from them. But they have nothing to put in 
the place of the exploded errors which have become incred- 
ible to their intelligence and intolerable to their sentiment. 
Like one of those enormous icebergs which break off from 
the shore and drift about in the arctic summer till it 
becomes interiorly so utterly honeycombed with disintegra- 
tion that the Eskimo holds his breath as he passes it, the 
whole gigantic fabric of the popular creed of Christendom 
has become so pierced with critical light and warmth, so 
riddled and rotted with doubt and dislike, that the average 
attendant at our fashionable churches dares not wag his 
tongue or point his inquiring finger at it, lest the entire bulk 
tumble about him in a deluge of intellectual slosh. 

They are afraid to abandon and renounce the errors 
which they feel to be errors, because those errors have long 
been associated with the moral and religious life of the 
community. They fear that, if these doctrines are rejected 
openly, the virtue and piety of men will decay, the church 
teachings serving in their opinion as necessary supperts 
and sanctions of the practical duties of men. And so they 
pretend to believe in a crowd of refuted doctrines and an 
absurd medley of miracles in which they really do not 
believe. They solemnly and demurely go through usages 
from which they experience no personal benefit as if they 
got the greatest joy and blessing from them. Thus, inward 
insincerity and social hypocrisy are put at a premium, the 
God of truth and honesty is mocked in his own temples, 
the fire goes out on the altar, and the profanation of the 
hoiiest sanctities in society invokes the thunderbolts of 
doom to strike. For the element of powér— individual 
earnestness of faith—swiftly flies from all foundations 
hollowed to a lie. 
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These men need to be taught to respect their doubts, 
obey the evidence, and follow it until they see their way 
clear to a system of religious belief as well adapted to the 
knowledge of our day as that which they have been com- 
pelled to discard was adapted to the less advanced knowl- 
edge of the elder day in which it originated. Then they 
will find that the authority of God and conscience, the purity 
and integrity of the individual, the safety and prosperity 
of the commonweulth, do not depend on’ any artifices of 
men, but on the eternal presence and power of God in man, 
do not depend on ary technical theories about the truth, 
but on a progressive recognition of truth itself. 

The superiority of a free, rational faith over a slavish 
traditional one is that the former identifies the welfare of 
society and the salvation of the soul with obedience to the 
truth in love, and in the progressive attainment of this 
is always ready to abandon provisional notions in favor 
of more advanced and harmonious ones; while the latter 
clings with tenacious fear and despotic will to the incom- 
petent thinking and authority of the past. The sound 
believers, equally modest and bold to retain every justified 
idea and to reject every obsolete conceit, will welcome with 
assimilating spirit every new and better conception, still 
worshipping God and keeping themselves pure as humbly 
as their fathers did, though pressing forward to thoughts 
of which their fathers never dreamed. 

Consider fairly the parallel between the fundamental 
doctrine of the traditional religion and that of rational 
religion,— namely, their distinctive idea of God and his 
method of government,—and see if you can hesitate in 
deciding which is the truer in principle, which the nobler 
in rank, which likely to be the more efficacious and benig- 
nant in its practical influence. 

The traditionalist conceives of God as an arbitrary mon- 
arck in a glorified human shape throned in a local heaven 
which is walled in from the rest of space and filled with 
angels and the redeemed; while at the opposite extremity 
of the creation is a local hell, the prison of the host of the 

7 
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rebel angels and their friends. This bounded, tangible, 
and located God has despatched certain chosen prophets 
as inspired messengers to announce his will to men. Their 
messages are written in the Bible,—the only sure means we 
have of knowing the will of God. He says to men, Obey 
my word, and I will reward you with a place in heaven: 
disobey, and I will punish you with eternal woe in hell. 
This balanced hope and fear is the moral anchorage of man, 
the real ground of human duty, the removal of which would 
bring social chaos. Such is the general notion familiar to 
all of us from childhood, but which multitudes have hap- 
pily outgrown, many of them unhappily without growing 
into anything better. 

Now contemplate the contrasted idea. God is infinite 
Being, not to be represented or conceived under the form 
of any image, because illimitable in every attribute and 
unimaginable in essence. All finite being and its theatre, 
or the collective universe in its order, beauty, uniformities 
of action and progressive fulfilment of its destiny, are a rev- 
elation of God. There are two phases of this revelation, 
a material and a spiritual,— the evolution of the visible crea- 
tion in space and the evolution of truth in intelligence, the 
outward cosmos of astronomy and the inward cosmos of con- 
sciousness. The material cosmos is to be completed collec- 
tively in the immensity of space. The mental cosmos is to 
be completed singly in the soul of each man,— the presence 
of God with his reflecting creatures, the indivisible One in 
the distributed many. 

Such being our idea of God, what is the most adequate 
notion we can form of his method of declaring his will to 
his creatures? Certainly not that he reveals his will 
through any childishly imagined and impossible reversal 
of his laws, any species of jugglery or thaumaturgy. No, 
but that he steadily uncovers his attributes in his two great 
miracles of moving nature without and living ideality 
within. The one is his perpetual miracle of the material 
universe, hung glittering throughout immensity and by a 
continuous improvisation of his power kept as fresh to this 
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moment as on the morning of its birth. The other is the 
parallel miracle of the evolution of conscious life in progres- 
sive ranks along the rising spiral of infinity, from the ani- 
maleula who after one electric throb of vitality lay their 
skeletons in the geologic masonry of the globe up to the 
seraphim whose bosoms glow forever with the rapture of 
the consciousness of his presence. 

According to the view of blinded tradition, God once, a 
long time ago, sent a few envoys, speaking in the Hebrew 
dialect, to declare his existence and his purposes toward 
men; and we are now able to come into forensic connection 
with him exclusively through the sacramental agencies of 
the Church. According to the view of rational insight, God 
is revealed at every point of contact between universal 
being and individual being, and will grant every soul a 
conscious intimacy of fellowship with him precisely propor- 
tioned to its fidelity to its trusts. Can there be any doubt 
as to the relative superiority in these two styles of relig- 
ious thought ? 

Are we frigid infidels shivering-in the open wilderness 
of nature while our conservative traditionalists are snugly 
sheltered in their conventicles from every storm of doubt? 
Nay, we believe far more, not less, than they. In place of 
the exclusive incarnation of God in Christ, we see him incar- 
nate in every man in proportion to the wisdom and good- 
ness and self-sacrifice of that man. Yea, we see him in 
every creature in proportion to the spiritual capacity of 
that creature to receive him. Instead of tracing his inspired 
word in the Bible alone, we recognize it also in all literature 
which records truth, beauty, and goodness. Every word 
uttered or written which is true and good is divinely 
inspired, because all truth and good are of and from God. 
No false or evil word can be divinely inspired, even if it lie 
on the lips of a prophet or within the lids of the New Tes- 
tament. Holding that all pure truth, beauty, and goodness 
are the divine nature and expression, we have a substantial 
God forever closer to the soul than our own breath, an 
ineffable awe and delight. If we deny this doctrine, we are 
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really experimental atheists,— our God but a name in the 
mind and but an ontological phantom in the universe. 

Furthermore, what is the motive by which the Maker of 
worlds and Mover of men would draw his creatures to the 
faithful performance of their duties?~+ Is it the selfish lure 
of heaven and threat of hell? That would be a motive fit 
enough for a dog jumping after a piece of meat, not fit for 
an immortal soul made iv the image of God, and all on 
fire with thirst for immaterial beauty. No: the genuine 
motive which he presents is the inherent majesty and sweet- 
ness of the moral law itself, the intrinsic attractions of the 
right itself. There is a voice in us which speaks with com- 
manding authority, and would so speak in human society, 
even if the name of every past prophet were forgotten, and 
the print of every sacred Scripture blotted out, and the 
walls of every church edifice levelled to the dust. What- 
ever creed we hold, whatever land we tread, conscience is 
the first oracle of God. That oracle speaks not only in the 
public opinion and police power of society, but also through 
the different ranks of motives, the degrees of higher and 
lower goods, larger and smaller interests, momentary and 
permanent gratifications, impure and pure joys, selfish 
and disinterested affections, ascending along the scale of 
private and public worth from self, family, friends, country, 
mankind, up to the eternal Whole which overweighs each 
part in balancing all the parts. 

When men are properly educated in mind and heart, they 
will respond as harmoniously to all these ranges of good, in 
their several degrees, as the earth answers at once, without 
resistance or shock or discord, to the various attractions of 
the moon, the planets, the sun, the sidereal firmament. 
Then, so far from experiencing a carnival of chaotic indul- 
gence, vice and crime will cease, our faculties fulfilling 
their duties, their co-ordinated functions, as spontaneously 
as the solar system glides in the noiseless sockets of the 
ether. 

Here is the hope of the millennium, the promise of a time 
in the future when oppressed and unpitied labor shall no 
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longer stagger and bleed, misfortune no longer weep and 
sigh in neglect, sorrowful affection no more wander on the 
flinty highway of the world pining and solitary, poverty 
and orphanage never again moan and perish within sight 
of abundance, but the whole earth be redeemed into a 
garden of delights from the equator to the poles, all covered 
with the happy families of men who shall have everything 
in common even as thn first Christians aid while the sweet 
divinity of the face of Christ was still a fresh memory. 
Ah, poor heart, throb not so wildly at the thought! For 
through long ages of struggle and agony yet to come must 
humanity travel, wearing its tragic garments dripping with 
blood and tears. And yet, still farther on, the day will 
surely dawn on our perfected world and our regenerated 
race, whose outer fields and lakes shall be a mirror of 
heaven, whose inner life a reflection of the bliss of God. 
Then, indeed, every sublime tradition of truth and divinity 
shall be exalted out of its death in the letter into universal 


experience in the life of the spirit. Every obstructive for- 
mality of man shall be made of none effect by the pervad- 
ing commandment of God. 


W. R. ALGER. 


MICHAEL SERVETUS. 
Il. 


In a former article,* we followed with some fulness 
the career of Servetus to the printing of the Restoration of 
Christianity, almost the last deliberate act of his life. 
During the brief remainder of his history, whatever his mis- 
takes or shortcomings, he is entitled to such indulgence 
as would be accorded to a gladiator in the arena, contending 
with wild beasts. 

With the receipt of the printed copy of the Restoration, 
Calvin had against Servetus a formidable array of evidence. 
He had a copy of the work in manuscript, which Servetus 
had sought to recover, but which Calvin had failed to 

* Unitarian Review, November, 1884. 
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return. He had the originals of the letters, copies of which 
Servetus had printed in an appendix. He had also identi- 
fied “Dr. Villeneuve,” the easily detected author of the Res- 
toration of Christianity, with the notorious Michael Servetus, 
who twenty-five years before had horrified Christendom by 
a publication Concerning Errors of the Trinity. The prob- 
lem had been easy to work out, considering the Spanish 
origin of both heretics, the similarity of their heresies, and 
the actua! betrayal of the secret on the last page of the 
Restoration, upon which, with characteristic indiscretion, 
were inscribed the suggestive letters M S V. The initials 
were plainly an appeal for the recognition of posterity when 
the veil, under which he had been compelled to live and 
write, should be removed. 

The exposure of Servetus followed immediately. Its 
ostensible motive was a desire to retort upon the Catholics 
a charge of indifference and laxity alleged against Calvin 
and his followers. The person whose hand appears in this 
inhumanity was Guillaume de Trie, a French refugee set- 
tled at Geneva and holding intimate relations with Calvin. 
Having received from a Catholic relative at Lyons a letter 
of warning and remonstrance against alleged disorders and 
abuses tolerated at Geneva, De Trie hastened to turn the 
tables upon his correspondent by charging the Catholics 
with inefficiency or indifference in matters of discipline, 
justifying his accusation by citing the case of Servetus, 
whose disguises were duly stripped off, his history sketched, 
and his latest offence, the printing of a new volume of 
heresy, minutely detailed. In confirmation of the state- 
ments of this letter, the first sheet of the Restoration of 
Christianity, including the title-page, table of contents, and 
four pages of the text, was enclosed. 

This information being laid before the cardinal at Lyons, 
an inquisitor was despatched to Vienne, and Dr. Villeneuve 
was summoned before a magistrate. “ At the expiration of 
two hours, which even those who uphold Servetus say that 
he no doubt spent in destroying papers which might have 
compromised him, he appeared, and answered all the ques- 
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tions put to him by a general denial.”* What else he 
could have been expected to do, under the circumstances, it 
is not easy to see; but it seems to be implied that a man in 
the presence of deadly enemies ought not only not to equiv- 
ocate, but ought even to furnish the prosecution with 
documentary evidence. Thanks to the destruction of his 
private papers, the court decided that the suspicions against 
the prisoner were not sustained; and Servetus was dis- 
charged. 

Application was then made to Geneva for less equivocal 
evidence, and twenty-four manuscript letters and papers in 
the possession of Calvin were forwarded by De Trie to the 
papal inquisitor; and the material for a prosecution for 
heresy was complete. 


- 


Justice to Calvin requires it to be said that he appears 
to have furnished these confidential papers of Servetus 
reluctantly. “I must confess,” De Trie writes, “that I have 
had great difficulty in obtaining from Monsieur Calvin that 
which I send you.” The responsibility of having helped 


the Catholics of France to hunt down a heretic was a ten- 
der point with Calvin. “Nothing less is said of me,” he 
says, “than that I might as well have thrown Servetus amid 
a pack of wild beasts as into the hands of the professed 
enemies of the Church of Christ; for I have the credit given 
me of having caused him to be arrested at Vienne... . Yet 
why many words to refute that which simple denial from 
me suffices to answer?” In denying that he caused the 
arrest of Servetus, Calvin makes a distinction between 
“causing” a result and supplying its one indispensable 
condition. 

The Catholic authorities were not put to the incon- 
venience of any unnecessary delay. The Restoration of 
Christianity had left the printers in January, the disclos- 
ure had been made near the end of February, the new evi- 
dence was forwarded on the 26th of March, and on the 4th 
of April Servetus was rearrested at Vienne. His confinement 
was scarcely more than nominal. He was allowed a servant, 
eee ek ee ee ae 
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was permitted to draw three hundred crowns from his 
banker, was given the range of the prison, and on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, with the apparent connivance of the local 
authorities, from the jailer to the archbishop, was enabled 
to slide over the prison walls, and escape. An alarm was 
duly sounded, though not inconveniently soon; and a pur- 
suit was instituted, which had for its object not to find the 
fugitive, and which, so considered, was a success. From the 
first moment when, summoned before a magistrate, he had 
been allowed two hours in which to set his apartments in 
order, until slipping from his prison in the still morning he 
was well out of danger, every possible facility had been 
afforded him for escape. This unwonted forbearance in a 
Catholic prosecution for heresy is a striking testimony to 
the public respect and personal regard entertained for Ser- 
vetus in the place of his residence. 

After a lapse of two months, on the 17th of June, the 
Catholic name was duly vindicated from any complicity 
with heresy. Servetus was formally condemned, and sen- 
tenced to be burned “as soon as he can be apprehended.” 
That not being immediately in prospect, he was hung and 
then burned in effigy, five bales of his book, containing 
one hundred copies each, being consumed in the same fire. 
This terminated the Catholic proceedings against Servetus. 

For a period of three months, the fugitive was able to 
conceal himself in France. On the 17th of July, he ap- 
peared at Geneva, and put up at an inn on the shore of the 
lake, intending next day to take a boat for Ziirich on his 
way to Italy, where under a new name he doubtless pur- 
posed to begin a new career. He did not proceed on the 
following day, it is said, “because of the roughness of the 
lake.” * As a matter of fact, he remained at his inn twenty- 
seven days. It is not known that he had communication 
with any person except his hostess, with whom it was 
shown he had exchanged jokes in the manner of a French 
physician and a Swiss landlady. He walked out in the 
city, and even went to hear Calvin preach; but it is certain 

* Audin, 
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he took no one into his confidence, or something of the kind 
would have been shown. It was not even alleged. Calvin 
himself said, “I do not know how to account for his con- 
duct, unless he was seized with a fatal infatuation and 
rushed into danger.” 

Why Servetus lingered nearly a month in the very lair 
of his enemy is matter of speculation, but the state of affairs 
at Geneva makes an inference easy. At no time during 
the twenty-four years of Calvin’s ascendency were his rela- 
tions more critical than at that moment. “The year 1553,” 
says Beza, “by the impatience and fury of the factions, was 
a year so full of trouble that not only was the Church, but 
the republic of Geneva, within a hair’s breadth of being 
lost.” Berthelier, after Calvin perhaps the most influen- 
tial man in Geneva, excommunicated by the pastors in 1551, 
had been reinstated by the magistrates in 1553, in defiance 
of Calvin’s protestations. “I even declared,” he says, “ that 
I would sooner die opposing their decree than profane the 
sacred table of the Lord. ... From this, you will see that I 
have nothing for it but to quit my ministry, did I suffer the 
authority of the consistory to be trodden under foot.” 
Affairs came to a crisis on Sunday, the 3d of September, 
when at the administration of the sacrament Calvin was 
fairly set upon by a body of the excommunicated, who 
would have seized the emblems by force; and he was obliged 
to cover the holy vessels with his arms, saying: “Shed my 
blood, if you will: it is yours! But never shall any one 
compel me to give things that are sacred to the profane 
and to dishonor the table of my God.” His courage gave 
him the victory, and the enemy retired discomfited. 

Six weeks before this edifying scene took place, Servetus 
had arrived in the city. One of the first things he must 
have learned, if only from his landlady, was that a struggle 
was going on, which might end in the overthrow and expul- 
sion of Calvin. Servetus may have hoped more from it at 
first than he saw reason to expect after a month’s study of 
the situation, or he may have wearied of delay. For what- 
ever reason, he renewed his purpose to proceed on his 

8 
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journey, and on the 13th of August ordered a boat to take 
him up the lake next day. 

It is a pity he could not have passed the evening at his 
inn; but, unhappily, he went to church, was recognized, 
was reported to Calvin, and his arrest followed immediately. 
“T do not deny,” says Calvin, “that he was imprisoned at 
my instance.” One wishes that Calvin could have been 
content to wait until Servetus had committed some offence 
within the jurisdiction of Geneva. One wishes that he had 
been contert to let an old offender banish himself, as Ser- 
vetus was about todo. He might even have hastened the 
departure by an unambiguous hint of possible consequences, 
but it was not thus that Calvin interpreted his opportunity. 
The whole earth was not wide enough for him and for 
Servetus. 

Having done nothing during his stay to disturb the peace 
of Geneva, Servetus was seized in the act. of departure, and 
arraigned to answer to thirty-five specific charges of heresy,— 
to one of having made use of scurrilous and blasphemous 
terms in relation to Calvin and his theology, to one of having 
concealed the character of his book from his printer, and 
to one of having escaped from the Catholic authorities 
at Vienna. 

Easy as it would seem to have been to convict Servetus 
on almost any of these charges, the articles were twice 
changed during the course of the trial; and the proceedings 
occupied a period of nearly three months,— from the 14th of 
August to the 27th of October,—so difficult was it even in 
Geneva to convict a heretic, though the facts were notori- 
ous. The trial is a very interesting drama to follow in all 
its windings, with its almost daily encounter between 
Calvin and Servetus, who hated each other cordially, and 
who, in intellect and learning, were not unequally matched. 
Moskeim ranks the two gladiators upon an intellectual 
level. 

From the first, we can see that the end was foredoomed. 
It may not have seemed so to Servetus. It does not appear 
to have seemed wholly so to Calvin, It was only a fort- 
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night after the arrest of Servetus that Calvin was covering 
the communion vessels with his hands to keep his enemies 
in the congregation from helping themselves to the sacred 
emblems. He had his opponents in the council before 
whom the case of Servetus was being tried. Its president, 
Ami Perrin, was himself an enemy, able, bitter, and deter- 
mined, who adhered to Servetus to the last. This formid- 
able opposition was able to protract the trial seventy-four 
days, when, if heresy is a crime, the verdict might have 
been rendered at the first sitting. It was also able to give 
the prisoner abundant freedom of speech, which he exer- 
cised without reserve or discretion; and it must have 
involved the final result in great uncertainty till the sen- 
tence was actually pronounced. 

But the conditions were really less favorable to Servetus 
than they seemed. Calvin was not without enemies, but 
Servetus had no friends. There was but one verdict to be 
rendered on the evidence, and but one verdict to be ren- 
dered at all, unless, out of sheer enmity to Calvin, one was 
ready to appear at Geneva as -a champion of heresy. 
Furthermore, though one might hate Calvin, it did not 
follow that he would therefore like a heretic, least of all 
such a heretic as Servetus. The odds were, therefore, 
terribly against Servetus from the beginning; and the end, 
as we can now see, was certain. 

It is impossible to enter into the details of this protracted 
trial further than may be necessary to show the bearing of 
the prisoner. According to the barbarous custom of that 
day, the accused in an action for a capital offence was not 
allowed the assistance of counsel, and the demand of Serve- 
tus for such aid was steadily refused; but nothing could 
hinder Calvin’s enemies in the Tribunal from giving the 
prisoner every legal advantage. 

During the earlier proceedings, the management of the 
prosecution had been intrusted to the city solicitor, who, 
after a month’s encounter, proved himself no match for the 
wily and determined opposition. 

On the thirty-second day of the trial, Calvin was com- 
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pelled to enter the case in person as chief prosecutor, bring- 
ing new articles of indictment and beginning the action 
afresh. 

The answers of the prisoner are of more interest than the 
heresies with which he was charged. To one article, Serve- 
tus replied: “It plainly appears you do not know what you 
say”; to another, “O wretched man! thus to go on con- 
demning what you do not understand”; to another, “ This, 
I say, is the truth”; to another, “This is most true; and 
you, miserable man! deluded by Simon Magus, ignore it” ; 
to still another, “I own to having written so; but, when 
you have convinced me that I am in error in this, I will not 
only acknowledge my fault, but kiss the ground under your 
feet.” 

Here is a heretic who, at least, has the courage of his 
opinions. It is plain he will not retract, and he makes no 
effort to conciliate. Apparently, it was not in his hot 
Spanish blood to conciliate. He spoke from the prisoner’s 
dock in the same tone in which he had written in his 
letters. He pours out all the contempt which he plainly 
feels, and almost puts his prosecutor upon trial. “I was 
timorous and dismayed before him,” says Calvin, “as if I 
had been the prisoner, and had been called upon to answer 
for my doctrine.” 

An account of the life of Servetus would be incomplete 
without a glance into the prison which was his residence 
for the space of nearly three months. In a petition to the 
magistrates, written the 22d of September, Servetus says: 
“Most honored lords, I humbly entreat you to put an end 
to these great delays, or to exonerate me of the criminal 
charge. You must see that Calvin is at his wits’ end, and 
knows not what more to say, but for his pleasure would 
have me rot here in prison. The lice eat me up alive; my 
breeches are in rags; and I have no change, no doublet, 
and but a single shirt.” Three weeks later, he addresses 
the “noble lords” again. He has to inform them that 
“nothing has been done,” that he is in a “more filthy 
plight than before,” and that he “suffers terribly from the 
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cold” and miseries of other kinds he would “ feel shame in 
writing about more particularly.” If we wish to realize the 
whole tragedy of the martyrdom of Servetus, we must take 
into account the entire period — nearly three months — of 
his imprisonment, when death by anything but fire would 
apparently have been mercy. It is true the sufferer is not 
likely to understate his misery, but Servetus could have 
had no object in greatly misrepresenting the facts to the 
magistrates themselves. 

The heresy of Servetus is so obvious and pronounced that 
it matters very little at this date whether the indictment 
against him was a true bill in every particular, or, whether 
half of it wasa libel. It was not a matter of such indiffer- 
ence to him. He readily acknowledged every allegation 
that was true, but an attempt to fasten upon him opinions 
which he did not hold wrung from him the most impas- 
sioned cry that came from his lips or his pen during his con- 
finement. He was charged with teaching the mortality of 
the soul. “Of all heresies and crimes,” he says, “I can 
think of none greater: if I had said anything of the kind, 
not to say written and published it, I myself should think 
me worthy of death.” He demands that his false accuser 
shall be sent to prison like himself, till the case be adjusted 
between them, and declares that he shall be content to die, 
if he is not borne out in everything. “ My lords, I de- 
mand of you justice, justice, justice!” 

This appeal — which, says a Catholic writer,* is sufficient 
to draw tears after three centuries—is accompanied by a 
formal indictment against Calvin, “who ought to be con- 
demned” because “doctrinal matters are no subjects for 
criminal prosecutions,” because “ he is a false accuser,” be- 
cause “he would suppress the truth, what he has said of me 
being full of lies and wickedness,” and because “he follows 
the doctrines of Simon Magus, in great part against all the 
doctors of the Church. Wherefore,” he says, “ magician as 
he is, he deserves not only to be condemned, but to be ban- 
ished and cast out of your city, his goods being adjudged to 
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me in recompense for mine which he has made me lose. 
These, my lords, are the demands I make.” 

There is in this an evident sense of the righteousness of 
his cause; but, as is usual with Servetus, there is a total 
abandonment of discretion. Times wholly beyond enumera- 
tion, during the trial, Servetus gave Calvin the lie direct. 
The prosecution could make no compromise with such a 
criminal. It was either Calvin or Servetus at Geneva. “I 
do not deny,” said Calvin, “that I have been led by my 
office to do all in my power to restrain this more than obsti- 
nate and indomitable individual.” Restrain was too mild a 
term, and Calvin does not overstate the facts when he says 
he had put forth all the energies at his command. Having 
taken the matter in hand, such a matter as it proved to be, 
he could not do otherwise. From the moment Servetus was 
arrested, Calvin must either convict or abdicate. There can 
be no question that Servetus injured his cause by every out- 
burst of indignation, however righteous, and every retalia- 
tory accusation, however just. There is much to lead to 
the belief that, by a course of moderation and good temper, 
he might have won the forbearance of his judges, and 
wearied out his prosecutor. Calvin said himself that he 
“would not have persevered so resolutely on the capital 
charge, had Servetus but been modest, and not rushed 
madly on his fate.” A motion was made, at the last 
moment, to refer the case from the Upper to the Lower 
Council, where, it is admitted, Servetus would almost cer- 
tainly have been acquitted. A moment’s relaxation of 
the personal pressure of Calvin, and the case might, and 
perhaps would, have been so referred. By making it a 
personal matter between him and Calvin, this one possibility 
Servetus had thrown away. 

On the 26th of October, after a trial of seventy-three 
days, or nearly eleven weeks, a vote was taken, and condem- 
nation decreed in the following solemn words; “In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we pronounce 
our final sentence, and condemn thee, Michael Servetus, to 
be bound and taken to Champel, and there, being fastened 
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to a stake, to be burned alive, along with thy books, printed 
as well as written by thy hand, until thy body be reduced 
to ashes. So shall thy days end, and thou be made an exam- 
ple to others who would do as thou hast done.” : 

On the following morning, the sentence was communicated 
to Servetus, who up to that moment had hoped for acquit- 
tal. What remains to be written or omitted is one of the 
most touching tragedies in history. The prisoner fell on 
his trembling knees, groaned, and beat his breast in inarticu- 
late agony, and, when at last speech came, cried in his native 
tongue, * Miseracordia! miseracordia!” as we would have 
cried, “Mercy!” Farel, summoned by Calvin to Geneva, 
had taken it upon him to administer advice, if not conso- 
lation, to Servetus. 

At Farel’s suggestion, Servetus consented to see Calvin. 
“T asked him,” says Calvin, “ what he wanted with me, to 
which he replied that he desired to ask my pardon. I then 
said that I had never prosecuted any one on merely personal 
grounds; that I had admonished him with all the gentle- 
ness I could command as many as sixteen years ago, and, not 
without danger to my own life, had spared no pains to cure 
him of his errors. But all in vain! My expostulations ap- 
peared rather to excite his bile.” Calvin would apparently 
have shown quite as much kindness to have stayed away. 

An hour before mid-day, Servetus, “a living skeleton,” 
“his head whitened in his chains,” * was led out to receive 
his sentence. At the last terrible words, he threw himself 
on his knees, and cried,“*The sword, the sword, in mercy, 
and not fire, or I might lose my soul in despair!” “ He feared, 
he said, that through excess of suffering he might prove 
faithless to himself and belie the convictions of his life.” 
Raising him to his feet, Farel said, “ Confess thy crime, and 
God will have mercy on thy soul.” Servetus replied, “I 
am not guilty: Ihave not merited death.” “If he had 
erred, he said, it was through ignorance: he was so consti- 
tuted mentally and morally as to desire the glory of God; 
he had always striven to abide by the teachings of Script- 
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ure... . He prayed God to forgive his enemies and his per- 
secutors,” and to have mercy upon himself. “O God, save 
my soul! O Jesus, son of the eternal God, have compassion 
upon me!” 

The fagots might never have been kindled, if he had said 
“the eternal Son of God” instead of “Son of the eternal 
God.” On the way to the place of execution, Farel said, 
* Servetus, there is still time. Wilt thou make an avowal of 
thy crimes, and recommend thyself to the eternal Son of 
God?” “To God, to God!” Servetus replied. “Is that 
all?” asked Farel. “What do you want from me?” 
demanded Servetus. “To whom could I better recommend 
my soul than to God, my Creator?” “You see,” said 
Farel, turning to the crowd, “what power Satan has, when 
he has taken possession of the soul. This man is learned, 
but he is now possessed by the devil.” The pile upon which 
the victim was to suffer, ingeniously contrived for the pur- 
pose of prolonged torture, was composed of green oak fagots 
with the leaves still on. As the train approached these 
appalling preparations, Servetus fell upon his face, and a 
brief interval was permitted him for prayer. He was then 
conducted to the pile, seated upon a block, and chained to 
a stake. Two copies of his book, one in manuscript and one 
in print, were fastened to his waist, his neck was secured 
by a cord, his head was encircled with a chaplet of straw 
and green twigs sprinkled with brimstone, and the hellish 
preparations were complete. A half hour, it is needless to 
say, of frightful agony followed, so frightful that the spec- 
tators ran for dry wood in sheer pity,—the first and only 
exhibition of pity in the entire tragedy. The last cry of 
Servetus was, “Jesus, thou Son of the eternal God, have 
compassion upon me!” “So died in advance of his age,” 
says a modern admirer,* “one of the gifted sons of God, the 
victim of religious fanaticism and personal hate.” 

The trial of Servetus was ended. From that moment, it 
is Calvin who has been upon trial. The scene of the exe- 
cution had been one to move, if not to melt, a stone. 
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Strange to say, there was one stone in Geneva that appar- 
ently was not even touched. “Servetus,” Calvin was 
capable of writing, “was only bold, when he had no fear 
of punishment before him, but so overwhelmed was he 
in fear of his impending fate that he was lost to all and 
everything about him. Praying with the people he had 
said were godless, he yet prayed as if he had been in the 
Church of God, and thereby showed that his opinions were 
nothing to him. Giving no sign of regret or repentance, 
saying never a word in vindication of his doctrines, what, 
I ask you, is to be thought of a man who, at such a time, 
and with full liberty to speak, made no confession one way 
or another, any more than if he had been a stock or a stone? 
He had no fear of having his tongue torn out [one is glad 
to know there were any horrors against which the victim 
could feel secure], he was not forbidden to say what he 
liked; and, though at last he declined to call on Jesus as the 
eternal Son of God, who shall say that this man died a 
martyr’s death?” ‘Theological hatred,” says Saisset, 
“never inspired words more atrociously cruel and unjust 
than these of Calvin.” 

Theological hatred, no doubt, there was; but it cannot 
very well be disguised that there was a very large element 
of personal hatred also involved. This, it is true, in his 
last interview with Servetus, Calvin took occasion to deny ; 
but it was practically acknowledged in the words: “I 
should not have persevered so determinedly on the capital 
charge, had Servetus but been modest, and not rushed 
madly on his fate.” To much the same purpose, Calvin is 
quoted again: “His arrogance, not less than his impiety, 
led to his destruction.” 

To heresy as heresy, Calvin was capable even of in- 
dulgence. He had doubtless receded from the enlightened 
position of the earlier editions of the Institutes, when, of 
“Turks, Saracens, and others, positive enemies of true 
religion,” he had said, “ drowning, beheading, and burning 
are far from being proper means of bringing them and their 
like to proper views.” It was Beza’s boast of Calvin that 
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“the doctrine he held at first he held to the last. He 
varied in nothing.” Unfortunately, this was not quite true. 
Calvin varied by reverting to the Christianity of barbarians ; 
but he reserved extreme penalties for offenders who, to 
heresy and impiety, added the crime of arrogance and inso- 
lence. To Laelius Socinus, not less a heretic than Servetus, 
but, unlike Servetus, a heretic who had “showed him great 
respect,” * and with whom he “ had never been called upon 
to enter into any controversy,” Calvin was able, as late as 
1551, to write in terms of almost paternal tenderness. “ The 
Bible,” he writes to Socinus, “is my only guide; and I shall 
always endeavor to order my life in accordance with its pure 
doctrines. I earnestly desire, my dear Laelius, that you 
may learn to govern your faculties with the same modera- 
tion....Ifit gives you any pleasure to float in the ether 
of speculation, pray do so.... But, truly, I am deeply 
afflicted that the fine talents which God has given you 
should not only be employed in vain and barren researches, 
but abased and destroyed by pernicious speculations. ... 
Farewell, my very dear and greatly honored brother ; and, 
if my strictures seem more severe than they have a right to 
be, you must remember that they arise from my love toward 
you.” 

Thus, indulgently, Calvin wrote to a heretic against 
whom he had no personal animosity, only two years be- 
fore, he was reflecting upon the mortal agonies of Serve- 
tus, not only without a shadow of sympathy, but with 
acknowledged feelings of profound contempt. It is idle 
to say that Servetus was put to death wholly or mainly for 
his heresies, hateful as they were. He died for his opinions 
fairly enough,— that is, he could at any moment have dis- 
armed his enemy by recantation; but he was a heretic who 
was hunted down, seized, prosecuted, burned, and then 
defamed, from motives of personal vindictiveness. Or, 
as Hallam states it, “Servetus was burned, not so much 
for his heresies as for some personal offence he had, several 
years before, given Calvin.”t Even Guizot, himself a 
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Calvinist, allows that Calvin was “much more influenced 
by violent animosity than he imagined.” 

How far Calvin is answerable for the atrocities that 
attended the execution it is not easy to say. In the be- 
ginning of the trial, he wrote, “I hope the sentence will 
be capital at the least, but I would have the cruel manner 
of carrying it out remitted.” And, at the end, he wrote, 
“ We have endeavored to change the mode of execution, but 
without avail.” How strenuously he had endeavored to 
secure a mitigation we do not know. We know that the 
Council had with difficulty been brought to decree a death 
sentence at all. It is not easy to believe that, when so 
much effort had been required to secure condemnation, 
mitigation, if urged with the same energy, would have 
been impossible. We know, also, that Calvin wrote of the 
sufferings of Servetus without a particle of pity, and with 
undisguised contempt. Taking Calvin as his own witness, 
we gather that he would not have pursued Servetus to 
extremities for heresy alone, that he only asked that his 
assailant should be put to death,.that he would have pre- 
ferred death in a milder form, but that he did not regret to 
have secured it, even with the barbarities with which it 
came. 

The claims of Calvin to the admiration and gratitude 
of mankind rest, and rest firmly, upon other grounds. We 
are not ignorant of the services which he meant to render, 
and did render, in his generation; but the death of Servetus 
is a stain which nothing can wash from Calvin's memory. 
It is a great fame that, in spite of the deduction of such an 
offence against human nature, can still claim the homage of 
posterity. But the victim of his bigotry and spite has his 
rights. The name of Servetus is also a trust, sacred to 
humanity ; and that justice for which he called, and which 
was denied, demands that the truth be spoken, at least, 
without partiality to his persecutor. 

Servetus was not the last martyr to suffer in the name of 
religion, but his death was the turning point in the senti- 
ments of Christendom. “It may be said,” says Hallam, 
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“ that the tolerant spirit rose out of the ashes of Servetus.” 
To the same purport writes Prof. Fisher, “The case of 
Servetus probably tended more than any other single event 
to produce wiser views on the subject.” In a way, the old 
proverb, “The blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church,” has again been made true: the blood of Servetus 
was the seed of a new age. It could not have allayed his 
pain, but it might have comforted his spirit to have known 
that from his death historians would date the decay of 
religious intolerance. 


S. C. BEacn. 


THE CREATIVE AND THE ANALYTICAL AGES. 


Every great age in the history of the world has been, 
largely, great by reason of the freedom and spontaneity of 
thought and expression in its writers, teachers, and leaders. 
As, in the healthy body, every organ and function naturally 
and easily fulfils its ends without any sense of weariness or 
even special consciousness of its working, so in the sound 
and healthy life of the State or the nation there is small 
recognition of the particular modes of its development, either 
in its social forms or its art and literature, and little specu- 
lation as to the laws which govern their evolution. All 
such discussion comes far later, in centuries of criticism and 
analysis. Rather is there a simple joy in expression, a cheer- 
ful facing of the facts of life, and finding them all good,— 
with no morbid reluctance to acknowledge their goodness,— 
a faculty, seemingly, quite lost to us of a far sadder, because 
more introspective, generation. 

Thus, nothing strikes one as more wonderful about Homer 
than his immortal cheeriness and freedom from all self- 
analysis, or, indeed, analysis of any kind. He has something 
of the largeness and universality of great Nature herself, 
who just throws out her hills and rocks and trees against 
her dome of sky, and leaves them there without comment 
or suggestion, to do their beneficent work upon our souls. 
As Prof. Palmer notes, in the preface to his late admira- 
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ble translation of the Odyssey: “What I enjoy most in 
Homer is his unique ethical attitude. Notwithstanding his 
extraordinary powers of observation and of utterance, he 
seems to me to confront the world like a child. I turn to 
him to escape from our complicated and introspective world, 
and am refreshed. Accordingly, I have sought to draw 
attention chiefly to his simplicity, his realism, his finding joy 
where a child finds it; to his lack of self-consciousness, his 
interest in a thing or fact for no more ulterior reason than 
because it is a thing or fact.” How just and admirable this 
verdict, and one how impossible to be pronounced upon any 
writer of the past few centuries, where simplicity, if secured 
at all, is felt to be an artistic trick rather than a sponta- 
neous expression ; where realism means nothing but a barren 
description of chiefly uninteresting and perhaps disgusting 
details, and where the thing or fact seems only valuable 
for some intellectual subtlety or psychological theory that 
can be wrung from it! The trail of the writer’s morbid 
self-consciousness is over all. 

Nothing of all this is in Homer. . He enjoys his song quite 
as much as any of his listeners. The freshness of an earlier 
world—a cheerier, simpler world than ours, in which no 
one was ever “sick or sorry” or sad—stirs through it. 
What “largeness of behavior” in those heroes of the Iliad, 
who walk the earth with the freedom and fearlessness of the 
high gods themselves! What charming pictures in the 
Odyssey of the home-life of happy men and women! These 
are mortals, indeed; but they are of larger, freer mould than 
ours: Alcinéus, for whom no lesser epithet is reserved than 
“godlike”; the discreet Arété, sitting upon the hearth, 
within the firelight, spinning sea-purple yarn; the white- 
armed Nausicaa, that wonderful picture of beautiful maiden- 
hood in the morning of the world, frank, simple, yet not 
without a touch of gayety, and full of charm and lightness ; 
and the golden youth, in the first bloom of their years, 
standing forth in that early dawn, with their strong white 
limbs, and* their heads thrown proudly back, wrestling and 
leaping, or striking the splendid dance-ground with their 
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twinkling feet, and with equal skill throwing the heavy 
stone or touching the tuneful lyre. What a picture, full of 
freshness and immortal youth, or ever had set in the great 
waves of doubt and questioning and forever unsatisfied 
desire in this our modern world, which hath 


“ Neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
But we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night”! 


It was natural that with the advance of civilization — for 
Homer, with all his charm, is something of a barbarian — the 
world should lose a little of its frank spontaneity of expres- 
sion. Yet the Greek is never without fulness of life, and 
joy in the living. No one can read Landor’s Pericles and 
Aspasia (and English Landor was more of a Greek than 
an Englishman, and doubtless gave us more of the spirit 
of that past age than breathes from many a ponderous 
history) without feeling that — notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion which art had attained under Phidias and his compeers ; 
in spite of the over-subtlety of the Sophists; the keen irony 
of Socrates pricking the brilliant bubble of many a falsity 
with his sharp intellectual blade, that one man who “ with 
his doubt doubted men’s doubts away”; the finished oratory 
of Pericles, the passionless wisdom of Anaxagoras — there 
was in and under all an element of simple joy in expression, 
a cheerful facing of life, that is wholly removed from the 
attitude of our modern world. The words which Landor 
ascribes to Pericles, and which sum up the great history of 
which he was himself a largest factor, come back to us with 
a kind of organ note or swelling chant. They ‘give in words 
what one of those wonderful friezes of the Parthenon reveal 
to us,—a festival procession of deathless forms, bathed in the 
light of an eternal youth: “ Reviewing the course of my life, 
it appears to me at one moment as if we met but yesterday, 
at another as if centuries had passed; for within it have 
existed the greater part of those who, since the beginning 
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of the world, have been the luminaries of the human race. 
Damon called me from my music to look at Aristides on 
his way to exile; and my father pressed the wrist by which 
he was leading me along, and whispered in my ear, ‘ Walk 
quickly by, glance cautiously: it is there Miltiades is in 
prison.” In my boyhood, Pindar took me in his arms, when 
he. brought to our house the dirge he had composed for the 
funeral of my grandfather. In my adolescence, I offered 
the rites of hospitality to Empedocles; not long afterward, 
I embraced the neck of ®schylus, about to abandon his 
country. With Sophocles, I have argued on eloquence; 
with Euripides, on policy and ethics. I have discoursed, as 
became an inquirer, with Protagoras and Democritus, with 
Anaxagoras and Meton. From Herodotus, I have listened 
to the most instructive history conveyed in a language the 
most copious and the most harmonious. And, as if the fes- 
tival of life were incomplete, and awaited one great orna- 
ment to crown it, Phidias placed before us, in ivory and 
gold, the tutelary deity of this land and the Zeus of Homer 
and Olympus.” 

Here is the secret, in the stately words of Landor, who 
had caught the happy secret of the Greek, if ever man did. 
Life was a festival,—not merely, as in the Middle Ages, a 
religious pageant, an ecclesiastical show; not merely, as in 
the modern world, a business and a trade; or else, as with 
the scholar and the student, a scientific analysis or inward 
brooding upon the causes of things, without vital interest 
in the things themselves, and certainly with little joy in 
what those things can give us. For, then, even calm-browed 
Philosophy wore a festal robe. It was at a banquet, flower- 
crowned and drinking golden wine, amid the fluting and the 
revelling, that Socrates, like another Marsyas, charms the 
souls of men by the power of his breath, with those wonder- 
ful words of his, whose very fragments, as Alcibiades tells 
him, even at second-hand and however imperfectly repeated, 
amaze and possess the souls of every man, woman, and child 
who comes within hearing of them; so that even the heart 
of the drunken reveller leaps up more than that of any 
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Corybantian merry-maker, and he could wait and listen 
until he grew old sitting at his feet. Or now they are rest- 
ing under the plane-tree by the gently flowing [lissus, not 
far from the temple of Agra and the altar of Boreas, listen- 
ing to the moving of the sweet breeze and the chirrup of 
the grasshoppers, talking of lovers and non-lovers, and the 
nature of justice and injustice; and that leads the way, 
by some kind of celestial logic, to that wonderful passage 
about the soul, whose “theme is of large and divine dis- 
course,” and the immortal picture of the winged horses and 
the charioteer. What is all this but most exquisite poem 
as well as most high philosophy? Here is the very 
“festival of life” lived cheerily as well as wisely, where 
Poetry and Beauty and Joy wait on great thought and 
noble deed. 

As the drama of civilization goes on, there is possibly 
lost a little of that “lucid sanity of soul” that belonged 
in its fulness to the Homeric or even the Periclean Greek. 
Yet in the great age of Rome, in spite of much that is merely 
literary and ornate,—as in the too finished oratory of Cicero, 
where one feels that perfect Art has somewhat too conspic- 
uously triumphed over Nature,—there are yet not wanting 
evidences of the same genuine spontaneity and gladness in 
expression. Perhaps what charms us most in Virgil is his 
naiveté. There is nothing, of course, here of the Homeric 
sweep and roll of thought, nothing of his largeness of 
vision, and little of that “wonder and bloom of the world” 
which belong to the earlier singer. But, after all, the 
Roman poet soars on no broken wing. He is bound on 
a long flight, and, on the whole, keeps it up with wonderful 
buoyancy and vigor. Here, surely, is nothing of the inten- 
sity, the almost fierce insistence upon great spiritual verities, 
and the inevitable working of the moral laws that marks 
Dante. The Divine Comedy may be a greater poem than 
the Aneid, and certainly it is far greater to the soul; but 
it is not so happy, so felicitous an epic as that of the graceful 
bard of Mantua. We follow the wanderings of pious Aineas 
with, at most, a pleasurable shudder, through the realms of 
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the strengthless dead; not with that shivering of the soul, 
that sense of awful desolation, with which we note the 
horrors of the infernal place, under the leadership of him 
whose eyes have forever lost the trick of smiling. Virgil is 
continuously cheerful, not seriously disturbed, no matter 
how harrowing the scene he looks upon. Take such lines 
as these from Dryden’s rather pompous translation : — 


“ Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell ; 
And pale Diseases and repining Age, 
Want, Fear, and Famine’s unresisted rage. 
Here, Toils and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Sleep,— 
Forms terrible to view ! — their sentry keep. 
With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind,— 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind ; 
The Furies’ iron beds, and Strife that shakes 
Her hissing tresses and unfolds her snakes.” 


Even thus overweighted by Dryden’s heavily treading 


Muse, one can see easily enough that Virgil’s heart is not 
very deeply touched. To be sure, he says that the forms 
are “terrible to view”; but he does not feel, and certainly 
does not make us feel, that they are terrible. There is a 
certain lightness, an airiness of touch and motion, in his lines 
that show that he, at least, is not weighed down or crushed 
by the “ burden of an unintelligible world.” 

It is a very different matter with the poet of the four- 
teenth century. In Dante, the conviction of the inevitable 
working of the moral laws in the lives of men burns like a 
fire. Injustice and ingratitude have eaten into his own soul. 
He himself has walked in hell, and has seen in men’s faces 
the lurid glare of the pit. Florence, from which he was so 
unjustly banished, shall supply him with the countenances 
of the damned, which he can paint in colors that after the 
flight of centuries are still vivid and terrible. Hence, his 
great poem is a religious poem, as the Mneid is not,—is, 
indeed, a wonderfully secular poem, in spite of its constant 
introduction of gods and goddesses. Dante’s hell is a very 

10 
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different place from the dim, theatrically dressed up Hades 
of Virgil: — 


“ There sighs, complaints and ululations loud, 
Resounded through the air, without a star. 
Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 
Accents of anger, words of agony, 
And voices high and hoarse, with sound of hands, 
Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 
Forever in that air, forever black, 
Even as the sand doth, when the whirlwind breathes.” 


Put this passage, with its intensity of vision, its inward 
brooding upon the horrors of sin and its consequences, beside 
the graceful, fanciful pictures of the neid, and how marked 
the difference! The one, the revelation of a seer, who pon- 
ders upon the deep causes of things and their far-reaching 
effects in the blight of misery or the bliss of peace; the 
other, threading with light step and a light heart old legen- 
dary ways, perhaps here and there with a certain pensiveness, 
but, for the most part, pleased with graceful expression and 
the charm of well-sounding words; if not, like William 
Morris, “the idle singer of an empty day,” yet a singer 
whose words linger in our ears only to charm us with their 
melody, never to plunge us in fearful forebodings of the 
judgments of God upon man. 

Or we may consider England in its most marked literary 
epoch, “ the spacious reign of great Elizabeth.” Unquestion- 
ably, its prominent characteristic is its splendor of imagina- 
tion, the immense spontaneity and volume of its expression. 
Here was an age when the new freedom in commerce, in 
scientific discovery, and in the religious life developed in 
literature, perhaps, the most remarkable set of men any one 
century has produced. The mere catalogue of its names 
gives us a kind of thrill, like that which we feel at the re- 
cital of the heroes of the Homeric contests: Spenser, “ the 
warbler of poetic prose”; Sidney, the ideal gentleman, with 
“thoughts high-seated in a heart of courtesie”; the gallant 
Raieigh, after all his voyagings sitting down in prison with 
infinite good cheer to write the history of the world; the 
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“judicious” Hooker; Jeremy Taylor, “the Shakspere of 
divines”; Bacon, with his so varied knowledge of the world, 
putting his immense wisdom into those marvellously con- 
densed essays that cram a life-long experience into a few 
compact sentences. Above all, there are the great drama- 
tists, any one of whom had imaginative power enough to set 
up a dozen of our modern playwrights for all eternity: poor 
crazy Kit Marlowe, of the “mighty line”; John Webster, 
who, as Charles Lamb said, could “ move a horror skilfully, 
and touch a soul to the quick, and lay upon fear as much 
as it could bear”; big, burly Ben Jonson, the brick-layer’s 
son, drinking great draughts of Canary wine, while he 
planned the scorching wit of “The Fox” or “The Alche- 
mist”; and he about whom all words forever fail,— 


“ Others abide our questioning: thou art free!” 


that one man out of whose universal experience came Touch- 
stone and Audrey as well as Hamlet and Lear. Thus, 
perhaps, what astonishes us most about these giants of the 
Elizabethan age is their seeming boundlessness of resource, 
their taking the whole earth for tribute, with every possible 
experience of man, and treating it as a plaything. What 
Mr. Emerson says of Shakspere can be applied in lesser 
measure to all the great Elizabethan writers: “ He is strong 
as Nature is strong, who lifts the lands into mountain slopes, 
without effort, and by the same rule as she floats a bubble in 
the air; and likes as well to do the one as the other.” 

Such force, such freedom, such spontaneousness of expres- 
sion and joy in expression marked this wonderful age. 
These men “like so well to do” what they have to do! 
There is a right good cheer, a heartiness about it all, an entire 
freedom from analytical questioning as to the meaning or 
import of their work. The work speaks for itself. Sir 
Philip Sidney can wander on interminably through the green 
vales of Arcadia, as light-heartedly as if he were not living 
in times of crowded activity. After all, Lord Bacon’s great- 
est claim upon immortality may not be so much any special 
originality of scientific discovery as his fine sense of literary 
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form and his splendid power of condensed expression. And, 
when we speak of Shakspere,— for we must always speak of 
him,— what is it that most renders him unique and solitary 
but the apparent inexhaustibleness of his resourcés and the 
lavishness with which he uses them, the ocean-like quality of 
his greatness? Indeed, so marked is this characteristic that 
the French critics, with Voltaire at their head, labelled him a 
savage, with no proper regard for the principles of a sound 
art,—a judgment which, for all his acuteness, M. Taine, in 
substance, echoes. Surely, he must be a literary monster 
who held not sacred the old classic “ unities,’— he who only 
regarded the unity of human character and the eternal laws 
of its development. 

Now, though I cannot quite agree with Mr. Richard Grant 
White, who, in his articles on “ The Anatomizing of William 
Shakspere,” says, “ Shakspere wrote without any ethical pur- 
pose either in general design or particular personages,” and 
that he was “ indifferent in his feeling as to the moral char- 
acter of his personages”; though I rather agree with Mr. 
Edward Dowden, who, in his suggestive volume on Shaks- 
pere: His Mind and Art, shows the gradual development of 
the poet’s moral sense and, as in Macbeth and Hamlet and 
Leontes, his later insistence upon the sure consequences of 
sin and the eternally binding force of the moral laws,— yet, 
doubtless, Mr. White is just in saying that the chief charac- 
teristic of Shakspere is not his ethical or philosophic insight. 
It is his exuberance of fancy, the splendor of his imagination, 
the largeness of his vision, his sane, cheery, comprehensive 
outlook upon the great world of men and affairs. Certainly, 
he learned much of wisdom, and even a kiad of philosophy. 
It is incredible that the creator of Hamlet and Prospero 
should not sometimes have been awed and thrilled by the 
mystery of the universe. Doubtless, too, the voice of relig- 
ion, only a religion wholly informal and unconventional, 
made its solemn appeal to him; but, first of all, he was 
“Nature’s child,” with something still lurking in him of the 
freshness and youth of an elder world. The very period in 
which he lived, in its freedom and splendor, had much in it 
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of the barbaric. There was an air still breathing through it 
from the youth of time; and the massive monuments it 
reared bear the sure marks of that large, free age in which 
they were raised. 

How different the intellectual atmosphere of any of the 
last three centuries! We have now passed from a creative 
to an analytical epoch; and, with whatever greatness that 
epoch is endowed, it is not the greatness of fresh, original 
creation, or simple joy in that creation. Rather is it a 
period of thoughtful brooding over what has been already 
attained, a scientific marshalling of the verified facts of 
human experience, and a determination to know their exact 
significance. Sometimes, as often in our latest days, there 
is a wild lamentation that, though much is indeed known, 
the most remains unknown, and perhaps forever unknow- 
able; while, in thought of this inscrutable mystery that 
environs us, life loses its charm, and becomes not worth the 
living. 

The high priest of this modern feeling was the great 
German, Goethe. A nineteenth-century poet, who has him- 
self been deeply touched by the same spirit,—the spirit of 
unrest, of dissatisfaction with things as they are, without 
quite seeing how they can be made much better,—has given 
in these noble lines a just picture of the Weimar poet : — 


“ He took the suffering human race; 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said, Thou ailest here and here. 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life. 
He said, The end is everywhere: 
Art still has truth, take refuge there ! 
And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness.” 


We may note here the difference of attitude, the point of 
view, between the wisest of the moderns and those who 
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voice for us “the wonder and bloom” of the elder world. 
Think of Homer, fronting the facts of life like a healthy 
child,— not going beyond or behind the facts, but enjoying 
their reality, and quite as much enjoying the expression of 
that reality ; or Virgil, singing in graceful verse the relation 
of the human and the divine; or Shakspere, throwing out 
on his great canvas a clown, a lover, a conqueror, a scholar 
or a seer, careless as to how they strike us, or just what their 
message shall be to us,— perhaps not quite knowing himself 
what that message is,—if only they are full of his own 
superabundant life, are vital and real, flesh and blood, loving 
and suffering men and women. Then turn to this man,— 
perhaps the chief representative of modern thought and 
experience,— the all-knowing Goethe, searching, “ without 
haste, without rest,” for the deepest causes of things, and, 
when he has placed his finger with scientific accuracy upon 
each social, intellectual, and moral phenomenon of our so 
complex life, not, indeed, rejoicing,—for this is far too sol- 
emn a business for joy,—yet surely not fearing, from the 
heights of his godlike isolation; not happy, yet not without 
a certain serene calmness, far dearer to him than all happi- 
ness, in thus marking all and understanding all. What con- 
tinents, what worlds, of distance between this son of our 
later civilization and the blithe creators of an earlier age! 

Undoubtedly, ours is an era of transition. We are 
“between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.” Old methods of thought and life have passed away, 
and we have not yet fully settled upon the great principles 
which are to govern philosophy or action. Such an age 
belongs to the natural scientists, the teachers of ethics and 
political economy, rather than to the poets and the seers. 
Criticism flourishes rather than that “beautiful making,” 
which defies all criticism. In long speculating upon what 
we shall do, and, perhaps, still more how we shall do it, the 
doing becomes less free and spontaneous, and we have far 
less joy in the deed itself. 

Thus, Mr. Arnold has said, in his fine tribute to George 
Sand, that ours is pre-eminently an age of “disinterested 
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curiosity ” rather than one of those great periods when men 
said, “ Now let the good prevail!” Homer, Dante, Shak- 
spere, said, “ Let the good prevail.” Goethe, perhaps, cared 
less that the good should prevail than that men should know 
why it should prevail, the causes which surely create good- 
ness,— quite a different matter; while the followers of 
Goethe and the disciples of the “scientific method,” since 
Goethe’s death in 1830, have been largely impelled to their 
work by that other watchword, “ Disinterested curiosity.” 
For them, human life is something to be curiously, but not 
lovingly, classified and analyzed. There is nothing here of 
original creation. The strongest feeling is a “disinterested 
curiosity,” which may, indeed, be willing, and perhaps anx- 
ious, that the good shall prevail, but is bound not so much 
to that as that the truth shall prevail, with some vague hope 
that the truth by its establishment shall ereate the good. 
How surely has Poetry felt the touch, some would say the 
blight, of the scientific method, and obeyed the subtle law 
of her environment! In the revolt from the stately dignity 
of Dryden and the artificial glitter of Pope, Wordsworth, 
in what he thought was a return to nature, set every clod- 
hopper and drayman to meditating upon the philosophy of 
existence. The fashion he set has been “worn with a differ- 
ence” by almost every later English singer. If all other 
writing should be lost, and two centuries hence Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” or one of Browning’s more Orphic utter- 
ances, or Arnold’s “ Empedocles on tna” should be dis- 
covered, what conclusion would be reached as to the leading 
characteristics of our age? Surely, that it was an age given 
up to an introspective brooding over the deep problems of 
existence,— the whence, the why, and the whither. Why was 
man born at all? or, born, why is his life so full of misery? 
What is the meaning of the origin of evil? and what is sin in 
its essence and nature? What hope for man’s spiritual prog- 
ress on earth? and is there any hope at all for a life after 
death? “In Memoriam” grapples with all these problems 
and with many more,— with Pantheism, with annihilation, 
with the problem of human character and its adaptation to its 
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environment. Browning plunges with a fiery impetuosity 
through earth and heaven and hell, to tell us the last word 
he has gained concerning the human soul. Arnold, in a sad 
meditaticn upon the frantic haste, the insane worriment of 
man, who passes away “having seen nothing, all unblessed,” 
can only cherish a kind of forlorn hope that by and by, in 
some “ Paradise regained,” things may be a trifle better than 
they are now. In the mean while, we must stand to our 
guns, and take what befalls us. If we die, like the old 
Stoics, let us die smiling. 


“ Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall.” 


Even fiction puts on the metaphysical or theological or 
philosophical dress; and the characters live and move, not to 
tell us their story, but to illustrate certain sociological laws. 
Auerbach hardly disguises his philosophical purpose by label- 
ling his ideas with proper names. It is generally admitted 
that it is an artistic defect of George Eliot’s latest novels 
that the action of the story constantly halts through the over- 
loading of her pages with the outcome of the Spencerian phi- 
losophy. We are forgetting how to tell a story well, and no 
longer, like the early masters of fiction, are content to leave 
the deeds of our dramatis personae to speak for themselves, 
as Shakspere leaves them, as the experience of life leaves them. 
We must analyze each motive and spring of action, explain 
why men did or did not this or that, and why they said what 
they said, and what made them say it. Nothing is left for 
the imagination, there is nothing kept in reserve. We are 
described and analyzed to death. Certain of our American 
novelists seem to care little or nothing for plot, and some- 
times, one might infer, little for character or the natural 
course of its development, save as these provide opportunity 
for epigrammatic sayings about life, as they happen to see 
it. This may be a “disinterested curiosity.” It may and 
undoubtedly does possess much intellectual acuteness; but 
it is wholly lacking in that large, universal quality which 
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marks the really great story-tellers, who may not have been 
so brilliant in hitting off the little eccentricities and foibles 
of poor humanity, but who, somehow, gave us a vision of the 
world, and showed us that, here and there, the good was 
prevailing in it. 

Certainly, every age must express itself; and in that 
expression will surely be found a picture of the thoughts, 
the aspirations, and the general tenor of the life that pro- 
duced it. Yet is it not possible that the era of analysis, of 
scientific criticism, is passing, to make way for a period of 
original creation, for a freer, healthier, and far happier time ? 
Heine, from, his “mattress-grave,” looking upon the struggle 
then raging in brilliant, miserable Paris, wrote: “Some 
day or other, when humanity shall have got quite well 
again, when the soul and body shall have made their peace 
together, the fictitious quarrel which a false religious system 
has cooked up between them will appear something hardly 
comprehensible. The fairer and happier generations that 
will then rise up and bloom will smile sadly, when they 
think of their poor ancestors whose life was passed in melan- 
choly abstinence from the joys of this beautiful earth, and 
who faded away into spectres. Yes: with assurance I say 
it, our descendants will be fairer and happier than we are; 
for I am a believer in progress, and I hold God to be a kind 
being, who has intended man to be happy.” 

What frank, spontaneous expression may we not expect 
from this fairer and happier humanity then evolved! No 
longer weighed down by the burden of a world practically 
unintelligible or painfully haunted by the sense of a never- 
to-be-solved mystery, seeing the good prevail through the 
understanding and the obeying of Nature’s laws, all life 
broadening and deepening in its currents, what fine union 
shall there not be of knowledge, and of joy in that knowl- 
edge; of clear recognition of the facts of life, yet an undis- 
turbed cheerfulness in facing them? The prophets of that 
oncoming dawn, from the higher levels of their vision, cry 
to us, “ Behold, an age wiser, saner than our own, but also 
far more tranquil and more joyous in its wisdom!” 


Joun A. BELLOWS. 
ll 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In Canon Creighton’s series of “Epochs of Church History,” 
these volumes, among others, are announced as in preparation: 
The Church of the Early Fathers, by Rev. Dr. A. Plummer ; 
The Arian Controversy, by Rev. H. M. Gwatkin; The Church 
of the Roman Empire, by Rev. A. Carr; The Church of the 
Eastern Empire, by Rev. H. F. Tozer; England and the 
Papacy, by Rev. W. Hunt; Wyclif and the Beginning of the 
Reformation, by Prof. Reginald Lane Poole; The German 
Reformation, by the editor; The Religious Revival in the 
Eighteenth Century, by Rev. J. H. Overton; and The Spirit- 
ual Expansion of England (English missions), by Rev. H. W. 
Tucker. If these little volumes are at all worthy of companion- 
ship with such a masterly bird’s-eye view of the Reformation as 
that given in the series on general history by F. Seebohm, they 
will be a great addition to ecclesiastical history, in which the 
purely historical method has thus far had but few disciples and 
very few works of authority. Principal Tulloch’s St. Giles’ 
lectures on the “Movements of Religious Thought in Great 
Britain during the Present Century,” now about ready, treat the 
pregnant years from 1820 to 1860 from the Broad Church point 
of view. The early Oriel School, the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Robertson are the distinctively theological 
subjects of the lectures; while the no less important personalities 
of Coleridge, Carlyle, and J. 8. Mill receive full attention. 

Matthew Arnold’s three lectures delivered on this side of the 
water meander, a slender rivulet of text, through broad meadows 
of margin, in a handsome volume, from the press of the Mac- 
millans. It is well to have the lecture on “Numbers” put into 
a permanent form for the use of this land where we so often 
worship mere majorities; while the lecture on “Emerson,” with 
all its shortcomings, is a refreshing contrast to the pure eulogy 
which passes, at the Concord School and elsewhere, for rational 
appreciation of the inspiring teacher, to whose winning person 
we are, perchance, yet too near for a just appreciation of 
his place among the great of all the world. Prof. Leo has 
‘ collected his valuable critical studies of Shakspere in a volume. 
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He makes many new emendations, of which one is very grateful 
to us, in which he makes the queen say of Hamlet, in the fencing 
scene, “He’s faint and scant of breath.” May the shades of 
Richard Burbage and Charles Fechter pardon our inability to 
believe in a fat Hamlet! While on this subject, one may call 
attention to a most remarkable quotation by William H. Seward 
from the first scene of “Troilus and Cressida,” which contained 
“the secret of all his philosophy and happiness,” the statesman 
once wrote. In a famous speech in the Senate, he declared that 
“both parties well know that there is ‘yet’ in that word ‘ here- 
after”” Mr. Seward drew a great, if somewhat obscurely ex- 
pressed, thought from a very uninspired speech of Pandarus, in 
which it can have no such meaning, unless the words are 
violently wrenched from the very middle of a sentence, as any 
reader can at once perceive by turning to the play. Lady 
Martin (Helena Faucit) has issued a series of letters on some 
of Shakspere’s female characters, in a sumptuous book. Dr. 
Garth Wilkinson’s The Greater Origins and Issues of Life and 
Death will attract a certain class of readers, who are unwisely 
concerned overmuch with the next world. 

The first volume of the works of Thomas Hill Green, the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, contains his introduc- 
tion to Hume’s treatise on Human Nature, and his examination of 
Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes on the application of 
the doctrine of ‘evolution to thought, and two or three other 
related papers. They command the attention of ali students of 
modern philosophy. The Atheneum says of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s Zoroaster that it is “a story marked by nobility of 
thought, maintained, with but few lapses, at the heroic level, and 
concluded in a fashion at once tragic and satisfactory.” The 
fables of Bidpai, or Pilpay, one of the half-dozen most widely 
read books of the world, have been edited in a very complete 
manner by Prof. Keith-Falconer. Sir J. F. Stephen’s Story 
of Nuncomar is an attempt to rehabilitate Sir Elijah Impey, 
whom Macaulay, in his famous essay on Warren Hastings, set 
down as one of the worst of mankind. From a legal point of 
view, the author rejects Macaulay’s strictures as wholly unjust. 
One may wonder how soon history will be nothing but a legend 
of the saints, all the villains having been canonized by zealous 
historians like Mr. Froude. The Phainomena, or Heavenly 
Display of Aratos, has been done into English verse by Robert 
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Brown, Jr., the author of a work on the Great Dionysiak myth. 
——The third volume of Halkett and Laing’s invaluable 
dictionary of the anonymous and pseudonymous literature of 
Great Britain is out. A new translation of the Zliad, in 
rhyming anapestic hexameters, by A. S. Way, M.A., is highly 
praised by the Athenwum.— The antiquities of Scotland from 
prehistoric times down to the early Christian centuries have been 
treated by J. Anderson, LL.D., the keeper of the National 
Museum, in four volumes of the Rhind Lectures. 

Prof. Edward Caird’s too brief work on the social philosophy 
and religion of Comte is an excellent account of Positivism in 
its religious and social aspects, a thing hitherto lacking in our 
language. His treatment is a model of candid appreciation; and 
he finds very much to commend, while urging that the “new 
relative religion is not a religion at all, but, at best, a morality 
trying to gather to itself some of the emotions which were 
formerly connected with religious belief.” This volume, and the 
one on Hegel by the same author, in the “ Philosophical Classics,” 
form an admirable introduction to the Hegelian philosophy of 
religion and the State. Grote’s Plato, edited by Bain, may 
now be procured in a new cheap edition, the volumes of which 
are sold separately. Mr. J. A. Symonds is at work on a 
sequel to his fine volumes on the Renaissance in Italy, to be 
entitled, probably, Jtaly and the Council of Trent, 1530-1600. 
It will trace the changes in Italian politics, society, and culture 
wrought by the Spanish ascendency and the Catholic revival. 

Mr. John Beattie Crozier, author of an excellent little book 
on the future of religion, has brought out a work called Civili- 
zation and Progress, being the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy, to which we hope 
to give due notice soon——The third and fourth volumes of 
Mr. Thomas Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders cover the years 
476-553, and afford a complete history of the establishment and 
the overthrow of the Ostrogothic power (Clarendon Press). 

Prof. Skeat has completed his scholarly edition of the three 
versions of the Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, 
that remarkable revival poem of Wiclif’s day.— Amiel’s Journal 
Intime has been translated by Mrs. T. H. Ward. An article on 
Amiel, containing many extracts, by Blanche Leppington, may 
be found in a recent Contemporary. A series of articles by 
Principal Fairbairn, in the same review, on “Catholic Apolo- 
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getics in England,” is worthy of attention. The writer is to 
lecture before the Andover Seminary, during its next year, on 
“Comparative Religions.” 

It is said that Lord Salisbury, the present Premier of England, 
while Secretary of State for India, and Sir H. S. Maine, as a 
member of the India Council, both gave powerful support to 
that undertaking which has so gratified the hearts of all students 
of comparative religion, the translation of the Sacred Books of 
the Hast, edited by Prof. Max Miller. The India Office guaran- 
teed a large share of the expenses, and did all in its power to 
support an enterprise which it considered of supreme import to 
the Brahminical, Buddhist, Parsi, and Mohammedan subjects of 
the crown. The appointment of a young and quite unknown 
man, Mr. A. 8. Napier, to the Merton Professorship of English at 
Oxford, the place for which Mr. Lowell was mentioned, seems to 
be one which it remains for time to justify or condemn. 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith has recently delivered two lectures at 
Cambridge on Marriage and Kinship in Ancient Arabia. 
The Memoirs of Darwin, including his correspondence with 
Huxley, Spencer, Lewes, and Lubbock, are announced for early 
publication. The Zzepositor is to publish a full series of 
articles on the various books of the Old Testament as affected by 
the revision, by Drs. Driver, Cheyne, and Davidson, and others. 
—— Mr. Rendle, of Southwark, believes that he is in possession 
of the whole story of John Harvard, having discovered the 
date of his birth, his parentage, and the house in which the 
family lived continuously for twenty-eight years. He has traced 
the breaking up of the family in the great plague of 1625, which 
destroyed a quarter part of the population of St. Saviour’s, the 
family parish; and he hopes to complete and produce the narra- 
tive shortly—— The death of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth 
has removed a man “remarkable as one of the last Englishmen 
of the old learning, one of the last to be scholar, theologian, 
and administrator in one.” ; 

Some late German works of value are: O. Zéckler’s Handbuch 
der Theologischen Wissenschaften; Dr. H. G. Héllemann’s 
Letzte Bibel-Studien ; a new edition of Niigelsbach’s Homer- 
ische Theologie, revised and enlarged by Dr. G. Auterieth, one 
of the additions being an appendix of ninety pages on questions 
of comparative philology and religion; the second volume, cover- 
ing the Middle Ages, of Dr. G. Uhlhorn’s History of Christian 
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Charity ; the first volume of a History of Antiquity by E. 
Meyer, more full and complete than Maspero or Lenormant; and 
the fifth and last volume of Alfred Ludwig’s Commentar zur 
Rig-Veda Uebersetzung—“ A veritable mine of information 
drawn from the original sources,” says Dr. Barth, “in which 
there is nothing to find fault with, except an excess of riches. 
The volume closes with an estimate of the ethics of the Veda, 
considered in its influence upon the life of the individual and of 
the nation.” Ludolf Krehl will soon publish a work on the 
Doctrine of Mohammed, in continuation of his Life. In 
the last Jahrbuch, Prof. Lipsius speaks feelingly of Dr. Bieder- 
mann, and also closes his contribution to “Dogmatic”; while H. vy. 
Soden concludes his examination of the Epistle to the Coloss- 
ians. “Our results may thus be briefly stated: The writing sent 
by Paul, in Rome, to Colosse, of which the main occasion was the 
propaganda of an asceticism reduced to a system, was interpo- 
lated by a Paulinist of a later time, who was not possessed 
of independence or wealth of thought, or skill in expression, and 
who, therefore, did not feel himself called to compose an epistle 
of his own, perhaps under the name of Paul. This interpolation 
went so far that it could still be employed with success against 
the advanced speculations of those ascetics. This interpolation 
is not only free from any moral reproach, according to the 
literary notions of antiquity, but it is entirely natural and 
justifiable ; but it certainly refers us to a time in which the 
letters of the apostle were not yet a sacred canon, but were still 
meant to serve practical aims in the communities, as at the time 
when they were first directed to them.” 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for March, Herr Herzog gives a 
vivid sketch of modern progress in an article on the influence 
of modern means of communication on the development of 
culture. His general conclusion is that the railway and the 
telegraph tend to make society democratic, and to substitute 
practical materialism for the moral, ideal life. Only when com- 
merce has really become world-wide, and national interests have 
ceased to jar and conflict, must we look for a world-state in which 
ideal ends will again meet with due recognition. 

A new History of German Literature by Dr. Franz Hirsch, of 
which the first volume has appeared, is praised by Karl Blind 
highly as a conscientious piece of work in a graceful form.— 
The eminent Orientalist, Prof. E. Trumpp, of Munich, and Dr. 
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Biedermann, of Ziirich, the theologian, have lately passed away. 

To the Revue de [ Histoire des Religions for March, Prof. G. 
Bonet-Maury contributes an article on the Emperor Akbar, who, 
says Miller, “may be considered as the first person who dared 
to undertake a comparative study of the religions of the world.” 
His syneretism has simply been renewed by the Brahma-Samaj, 
says the writer, and he may be compared with Marcus Aurelius 
to advantage. A new edition in French of Tiele’s Manual of 
the History of Religions is just issued. M. Ph. Cobinet has 
written a work of value on the Theodicy of the Bhagavad- Gita, 
studied in the poem itself and in its sources. M. Désirée 
Charnay’s volume on the ancient cities of the New World 
relates his voyages of exploration in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. He affirms the unity of civilization in America, assigning a 
preponderant rdéle to the Toltecs. 

Among recent American works of interest, Mr. E. P. Vining’s 
elaborate volume on An Inglorious Columbus will attract, though 
it will hardly convince, students of our history. He endeavors 
to show that America was discovered in the fifth century by 
Hwui Shan, a Buddhist monk, who is supposed to have landed 
on the Pacitic coast of Mexico. But the Chinese documents 
translated by Mr. Vining, and the Mexican tradition which he 
alleges, are too slight a foundation for his large conclusions. 

Prof. Edegren’s Compendious Sanskrit Grammar, Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s Odes of Pindar, and Siever’s Old English Gram- 
mar are recent educational books of exceptional value. Gen. 
Grant’s personal reminiscences will soon be ready for sub- 
scribers, in two volumes of five hundred pages each. Long- 
fellows Life, Letters, and Journal, edited by his brother, is 
announced for the fall. Mr. R. K. Douglass’ Brief History of 
China, Dr. R. Heber Newton’s Philistinism, Mr. F. W. Taussig’s 
short account of our present tariff, and the third part of Prof. 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, of which the 
first two parts have been warmly received, especially by English 
critics, and Darmesteter’s Mahdi, in Harper’s Handy Library, are 
valuable miscellaneous works. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


UNITARIAN ASPECTS. 


It has been a little discouraging of late to hear the comments 
which have been made upon our National Conferences of New 
York and Syracuse,—those dignified bodies which bore the 
burden and heat of the day, made an honorable record, and now 
“rest from their labors, while their works do follow them.” 
Such is the spirit of self-criticism in our denomination that we 
must not only be continually dissecting ourselves in the present, 
but we must dig up from their graves these venerable and 
worthy embodiments of our denominational zeal and unity, and 
hold them up to the scorn of the passer-by, who knew them not. 
This periodical fever of criticism and condemnation of the best 
national gatherings we ever had in our Church seems to come 
about the time of our anniversaries, and soon after our Free 
Religious brethren have held their meetings in Boston. They 
are looked upon as martyrs to the cause of religious liberty, 
who were forced out of our denomination by the illiberality of 
our Conferences; and the combined action of these meetings is 
spoken of not only with indignation, but in terms of contempt. 
We will not discuss the stand-point of our Free Religious friends. 
It is sufficient to say that their leaders deny that our Conferences 
had anything to do with their organization as an association. 
The attitude of the times develops new societies. They come 
into existence because they answer the wants of certain minds. 
Would that we might respect our own denomination as much as 
other bodies respect themselves! We have as little sympathy 
with those who are ever looking to see if our orthodox brethren 
are satisfied with us as with those who are continually uneasy 
about our extreme radical friends outside the denomination. 
The main point is, Are we satisfied with ourselves in regard to 
the vote of these significant Conferences, touching the great 
historical and spiritual truths at the basis of our union? Time 
has shown that we are. Never was a vote more solemnly and 
tenderly passed than when that great body of delegates, in 
1870, after refusing to lower the standard of their beloved 
leader in the Church, ‘altered and realtered their words, with 
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resolutions from both Radical and Conservative ministers, until 
they shaped it in this way, being determined to remain together, 
and invited to their fellowship all “who wished to be the 
followers of Jesus.” It was pronounced at the time “a complete 
victory.” Said a prominent minister,“ We have satisfied both 
Conservatives and Radicals.” Eye-witnesses there — among such 
was Charles Lowe —report in their journals that delegates all 
around, men and women, were in tears; and the ministers 
seemed permeated with the very spirit of brotherly love. Peace 
came, and it has been with us since. Why, then, should we 
complain? Because we do not like this flying sho‘, this charge 
of illiberality that comes every year from esteemed brethren 
here and there, who have certainly had all the liberty they want 
among us. The majority has settled these great questions, and 
settled them nobly; and it is an injury to the young men 
coming into our ministry to hear these severe criticisms upon our 
Conferences, and form in this way alone their opinions of these 
great historic events in our denomination. Let us pray that our 
brethren, who have this annual or biennial discontent, may ere- 
long see that we have “ the liberty whereby Jesus makes us free,” 
that “we are not entangled in any yoke of bondage”; and may 
they help us to “strengthen the things that remain.” 

The meetings of the Cape Cod and the Norfolk Conferences 
during the midsummer season were full of interest. Rev. D. W. 
Stevens gave a report of his work for seamen at Vineyard 
Haven, and read some of the sailors’ letters, showing how 
beautiful and successful are his labors in that quiet nook by 
the sea. The Norfolk Conference made a new departure in 
inviting six laymen from the various parishes to address the 
audience, which these gentlemen did, much to the satisfaction 
of the congregation and the ministers, who always enjoy seeing 
their work taken for a time out of their hands. The proposition 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, to have hymn music out of doors 
for the people, is worthy the taste and judgment of that disinter- 
ested and generous lady. It has been well received by the 
press, but a recent communication shows us that harmony of 
purpose will be difficult even in the singing of hymns. The 
writer praises the project, and says, What a pleasure it would be 
to hear a crowd of people, all singing such hymns as “Just as I 
am, without one plea,” etc! This hymn is undoubtedly dear to 
many excellent people; but it attributes supreme power to 
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Christ, and emphasizes the doctrine of substitution, the merits 
of Christ’s blood, the degradation of the sinner, in a way that 
makes it offensive to many good Christians. We are willing to 
trust Mrs. Thompson with the selection, but not dogmatic 
Christians. 


The Christian Life, in speaking of the English meetings this 
past spring, says: “English Unitarianism is awakening to beliefs 
which have hope, have spirit in them. The Rev. R. L. Carpen- 
ter’s address in commemoration of the foundation of the 
Little Portland Street Congregation, London, under the past 
ministry of the two distinguished men, Rev. J. J. Taylor and 
Dr. Martineau, is full of interesting reminiscences. Mr. Car- 
penter recognizes the fact that these honored men had not 
always the same theories of revelation as our early Unitarian 
fathers; but they ever deprecated that love of criticism which 
is subversive of faith, and honored their religious lineage. He 
quotes some tolerant words from his venerated father in regard 
to the old church which he left, and also from Dr. Martineau, 
who says it is often easier to be honest than consistent in our 
attitude toward those who have gone further or not so far as we. 
Mr. Carpenter, in speaking of our slow growth, says rather 
sadly: ‘Some of the cherished beliefs of our fathers are 
blossoming in other churches. Yet, if transplanted to these 
gardens of the Lord,’ he adds, ‘shall we not thank God for the 
increase ?’” 

Our English brethren not only have their May anniversaries, 
but they keep up their activities through the month of June. 
Their Essex Hall Scheme, which may have got some of its 
impetus from our Channing Building, is going on well. Besides 
this enterprise, there have been several meetings of importance. 
The Provincial Assembly, which we once had the pleasure 
of attending, took place at Liverpool. This assembly, for the 
first time in its existence of two hundred years, chose a layman 
the past year as president. The Eastern Union held its meeting 
at Norwich. Our friend, Mr. Ierson, spoke, among others, and 
congratulated them on the missionary spirit which was de- 
veloping among them. The Remonstrants’ Synod of Ulster and 
the Association of Irish Non-subscribing Presbyterians (Unita- 
rian) had their meetings at Belfast. The retiring moderator 
of the former, Rev. J. A. Kelly, spoke some cheering words about 
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the rapid progress of liberal truth, and then concluded by say- 
ing, “Let us keep Christ constantly before us, and, like him, 
hold fast to the law of life which we feel within, who won the 
world by placing himself in harmony with that law of gradual 
development which divine wisdom had planned.” The retiring 
president of the latter meeting, Rev. C. J. McAlister, urged 
Unitarians and their legislators to help establish a national 
education in Ireland. The death of the venerable Rev. Classon 
Porter is a loss to our English friends and to the north of Ireland. 
He was for many years minister of the old Presbyterian (Unita- 
rian) congregation of Larne, and had lately published some very 
interesting sketches of the Province of Ulster. He had a fine 
library, and cultivated his antiquarian and historical tastes with 
much zeal. He had a most picturesque home in an old baronial 
residence, Ballygally Castle, and was much beloved by the 
people around, who came in great numbers to attend his funeral. 
At Northampton, England, three beautiful stained windows 
have been added to the Unitarian church, as memorials to 
Dr. Priestley, William E. Channing, and Theodore Parker. 
The Western Free Christian Union also held its meeting 
at Plymouth. The Rev. Dr. Sadler's address before the 
students at Manchester New College is worthy of attention 
from all ministers and parishes, as well as students. We would 
gladly quote from it, if our space permitted. It is pleasant to 
hear that the Senior Wrangler this year at Cambridge Univer- 
sity is a Unitarian, Mr. Arthur Berry, who won the chief prize 
of college life—and especially to learn, also, that he was an 
active member of the Unitarian church there, and did good 
work in undenominational Sunday-schools for adults among the 
poor. Canon Farrar will rejoice all temperance people by 
the moderation and yet firmness with which he has answered 
Lord Bramwell’s attack upon the “drink craze” of the total 
abstainers. 

Mr. Oswald Simon, a Jewish gentleman, has published in 
London “Two Unspoken Sermons” for: the Feast of the Pass- 
over, called “Introspection” and “The Liberty of the Soul.” 
In speaking of the Hebrew religion, he says, “I feel a profound 
interest in every movement that teaches the unity of God to- 
gether with the highest morality; ... and it is only natural that 
there should be a bond of sympathy between those who belong to 
a higher Judaism and the independent Unitarians.” In connec- 
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tion with this subject, we must also mention the fact that M. 
Adolphe Franck, a professor in the Collége de France, gave an 
able address in a Jewish school at Paris, in which he said: “God 
is the last word of morality. ... A godless nation can never exist ; 
and, if it could exist, it would be the last of nations.” The 
noteworthy thing is, that the two French bishops of Nimes 
and of Nancy, in their pastoral letters, praised the address of 
this “ savant Israélite.” M. Chevreul, professor of chemistry in 
the Collége de France, is the oldest savant in Europe. He will 
be one hundred years old this month. When some bigots 
attempted to unseat him in 1848, Lamartine, then in power, said, 
“Do you think the Republic is made to put out suns?” The 
professor works every day with his students, is constantly 
making discoveries; and he attributes his long life to his temper- 
ate habits, as he never makes use of wine. Dr. Schenkel’s chair 
of theology has been filled at Heidelberg by Dr. Wendt, a 
learned man, inclined to liberal Orthodoxy. 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cross’ Lire or GreorGe E ror.* 


The Life of George Eliot, compiled by Mr. Cross, is one of the best 
literary biographies. Great skill and discretion have been displayed in 
it, as well as a sound judgment concerning what to admit and what to 
leave out. In fact, the work is almost an autobiography, and of that 
unconscious kind which is the best. We should have been glad to have 
the Life of George Eliot written by herself, but such a work could not 
have had many excellences which are contained in this. The early 
life of his subject Mr. Cross has written of in a most pleasing and 
satisfactory manner. From about her twentieth year, he has drawn 
almost wholly upon her letters and journals for his narrative. He con- 
nects the passages quoted by the briefest possible words of explanation. 
In the margin, he gives the date of each extract and the source from 
whence it is derived. 

No literary biography has beer published in a long time more 
entirely satisfactory than this, for which we are indebted to Mr. Cross. 
His own opinions are, for the most part, suppressed; and he lets George 
Eliot tell her own story, in her own way. There is little in the work 
to complain of, unless it is that it does nat give so much information on 
a few subjects as we had hoped for. George Eliot did not write scandal 
or on trivial subjects, even to her most intimate friends; and, if she 
said any hard things about anybody, they have not been reproduced 
here. The fame of the great novelist must be added to by almost every 
chapter of this work. Her intellectual ability has come more clearly to 
light by its aid, and the noble qualities of her personal life are more 
distinctly seen. 

Mr. Cross has done little or nothing to clear up the mystery which 
grew out of the relations of George Eliot to George Lewes. It seems 
that she did not admire him when they first met, but that a closer 
acquaintance revealed common intellectual and spiritual attractions. 
Her confidence in him, and the purity of her attachment to him, are 
shown again and again. They loved and trusted each other with 
unswerving devotion. Few marriages reveal so much of what is best 
in the relations of man and woman. Yet the fact remains that we do 
not understand their first coming together. Mr. Cross passes over it 
hastily, and with the purpose of saying as little as possible. That he 
could have thrown more light on the subject is very probable: that he 
did not wish to do so is very evident. Though the fact remains of 


-* George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and 
edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. In three volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 
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# union with Lewes which a true morality cannot sanction, it is abun- 
dantly evident that it was not passion or a mere defiance of convention- 
ality which led George Eliot to act as she did. We must believe that 
her motives were of the best, and that she gained much intellectually 
and morally by the love and friendship of Lewes. 

In another direction, we must feel disappointed that this biography 
does not give us more information. We had hoped for some more 
definite account of George Eliot’s religious and philosophical opinions. 
It may be owing to her not having written freely to her friends on these 
subjects that the information is less than we had expected, or it may 
be the result of Mr. Cross’ editorial labors. In either case, it is to be 
regretted; for a definite and full statement of her opinions from her own 
pen would have been much more satisfactory than the desultory reports 
of conversations we now have. There can be little doubt as to George 
Eliot’s attitude of mind or as to her actual beliefs; but, none the less, 
we should be glad to have her own statement of reasons for the faith 
she embraced. She was esthetically and emotionally in sympathy with 
the best phases of the religious life of the time; but, intellectually, she 
rejected all on which a rational religion can rest. This is an exact 
statement of her. position, and it in no way does injustice to what she 
thought or believed. That these volumes contain many fine passages 
indicating a deep and profound religious spirit may well be remembered, 
at the same time that we bear in mind the fact that she discarded the 
objective facts corresponding to our religious emotions. Many who 
have read these passages in her biography have come hastily to the 
conclusion that she was a Christian, or something very near to it. In 
spirit, doubtless, she was very much a Christian; but, as a mere matter 
of fact, she was far from being in intellectual accord with even the 
most liberal and rational phases of Christianity. If religion is to be 
summed up into the great ideas of God, Immortality, and Duty, then 
she held only to the last. She did hold to Duty with unbounded faith 
and energy, but there is no religious way in which Duty can be made to 
take the place of the other two ideas. 

Those who would know what George Eliot believed will find the 
answer in her works. She was, first of all, a great artist; but she was 
also a great ethical teacher. Her purpose was ethical many times to 
the exclusion of what is truly artistic. That she had the true abandon 
and inspiration of the artist we see throughout the biography; but she 
was too much a thinker and theorizer to work only with an artistic end 
in view. We have but to compare her books with those of Walter Scott 
or Jane Austen, who were artists and artists only, to see how different 
her purpose and spirit. It is her supreme merit that she was an artist 
of a rich and original power at the same time that she was a moralist 
of a keen and penetrative insight. As an artist only, she must take 
lower rank than Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne, or any other 
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novelist of the first class. It is only when we consider her as an ethical 
interpreter of life, and watch the wonderful insight into character she 
possessed, that we can place her by the side of her predecessors. 

In one other direction the reader of this biography will also probably 
meet with disappointment. It tells us less about the genesis of George 
Eliot’s novels than we would like to know. We are informed of the 
modesty with which she began her work, of the rapidity and inspiration 
with which she wrote, and of the disappointment which followed; but 
of the special thoughts and influences which produced each work we 
find little that is of service to us in understanding her books. This 
is probably owing to her reluctance to write to her friends on a subject 
so personal. Something of reserve there was always to her nature, 
which would in itself have prevented an intimate expression of her 
thoughts and feelings in regard to her own work. The letter to Sara 
Hennell about the writing of Adam Bede is not here reproduced, and 
it is the only account we have of the origin of any one of her novels. 

Such disappointments as these, however, cannot lessen our interest 
in the work Mr. Cross has given us or our satisfaction in the life it 
portrays so well. The lovers of George Eliot can have none of the 
regrets and disappointments which have attended our more intimate 
knowledge of Carlyle. She was a woman to admire and love. Her 
books are noble and stimulating in their influence. Her biography 
reveals to us much concerning the domestic and personal side of her 
life, and it is all very noble and beautiful. She was a great woman as 
well as a great author. 

Mr. Cross has shown rare skill in mastering the biographical 
materials which came to his hand, and in so using them as to make 
a work of artistic unity and completeness. His work must in some 
directions, especially in those already suggested, be supplemented by 
other writings and reminiscences; but it must remain the greatest 
and most accurate source of our information about George Eliot. He 
has shown us the woman in her home, in her friendships, in her trials 
and struggles, and in her triumphs as an author. We are drawn to 
her, and cannot but feel that here was one touched with genius to 
make earth better by the fellowship of her thought, aspirations, and 
sympathy. G. W. C. 


Lessons on the Life of St. Paul, drawn from the Acts and Epistles, by 
Edward H. Hall, is the last manual issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. It is of the same high order of excellence as the Lessons 
on the Bible by the same author, which are now in wide use. The hand 
of the thorough scholar is manifest everywhere, as well in the carefully 
guarded language of the lessons themselves on all disputed points as in 
the bibliographical references, which embrace the choicest Pauline litera- 
ture in English, French, and German. Mr. Hall’s position as a critic 
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is somewhat conservative, as he receives the letters to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, rejecting only the pastoral epistles. 


The Russian Revolt, by Edmund Noble, is a small volume containing 
the results of much personal observation and study of Russia by a very 
intelligent Englishman. “The revolt in its widest phase is the protest 
of eighty millions of people against their continued employment as a 
barrier in the path of peaceful human progress and national develop- 
ment. It is the protest of Europe against the utilization of enormous 
forces of racial growth and reproduction for the organized further- 
ance of personal ambitions and dynastic wealth.” In fourteen chapters, 
all the factors of race, climate, history, religion, and advancing enlight- 
enment, which make the Russian problem so peculiar, are pithily treated, 
the conclusion being that the gradual abolition of despotism is the only 
possible issue. Mr. Noble’s work is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge, and his prophecy seems to the republican mind altogether 
a safe one to make. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Mr. Bradford Torrey’s Birds in the Bush is a collection of delightful, 
familiar talks by a lover of birds on their ways and doings, more espe- 
cially as seen in and about Boston. The closeness of Mr. Torrey’s 
loving observation may be seen in the fact that he has noted on the 
Common not far from seventy species of our native birds, while the 
townsman commonly affirmeth that they have almost entirely disap- 
peared. The author is a companion of whom Wilson Flagg and 
Thoreau peed not be ashamed, and his book is one to make our 
feathered friends nearer and dearer. N. P. G. 
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From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, C.B.,at Kartoum. Printed from 
the original MSS. Introduction by A. Egmont Hake. Price $2.00. 


From A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 
Look within for Five Thousand Facts that Everybody wants to know. Compiled 
by W. R. Adams. Price 15 cts, 





